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CHAPTER I. 

MB. Sainton's View of a fit education fob habding 

IBISH FISHIN6-B0ATS MABY AND MISS LLOYD 

VISIT HABDING IN THE BOAT-HOXTSE THEIB OPINIONS 

ON THE VABIOUS ADVICES HE HAS BECEIVED. 

" You know, Harding, that I have watched 
your course through life with the eye o a 
father, as one may say; not in affection — I 
make no pretences of that kind — but with the 
interest which a master ship-builder might 
naturally be expected to have in a promising 
young man, whom he had known from his 

VOL. II. B 



2 THE DKEAMER 

earliest years, before his appreDticeship as a 
ship-wright, and ever since. I could not bear 
to see you waste your time and strength, and 
those natural talents, as an artizan, which you 
undoubtedly possess. And what else but a 
waste must it be, for a man like you, to damp 
and molliiy the good substantial heart-of-oak 
texture of your mind, by reading poetry, and 
other dissipating and adulterating works of 
Hction and romance, which relax the fibres and 
framework of a man, and sentimentalize his 
entire organization? Nobody doubts tbe in- 
tellect, the noble principles, and the sincere 
intentions of Mr. Archer ; but do not listen to 
his counsels, I beg of you, or it will be all over 
with you as a sbip-wright. As for the advice 
which our good friend Walton has been giving 
you, it will do no harm, 1 dare say, and was 
probably all very good, as far as it went. But 
what does Mr. Walton know of ship-building ? 
of practical engineering ? — or practical me- 
chanics? Why, no more than Mr. Archer, or 
the moon. These are things you need. You 
are a master of your work, and all its handicraft. 
You should now advance to the scientific princi- 
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that handicraft is founded, — by 
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4 THE DREAMER 

Here Harding gave a low, half-suppressed 
murmur. Mr. Bainton made a grave and reprov- 
ing pause, and then proceeded in a tone of 
increased importance. 

" StiU, I say, there are many selections from 
these parts of mechanical science which would 
be most valuable to you if you seek to obtiun a 
fit and proper education. I allude to a correct 
knowledge, not only of the resistance of different 
woods to pressure, but to the specific strength, 
gravity, weight, cohesion, and elasticity of 
materials, and of woods more especially. Then, 
you should certainly be able to find the relative 
strength or force of resistance of rectangular 
beams to transverse strain or pressure, — whether 
the beam be fixed at one end, and loaded at the 
other, or when miiformly loaded ; whether the 
beam be supported at both ends, and loaded in 
the middle ; whether the beam be supported at 
both ends, observe, and uniformly loaded ; or 
whether the beam be fixed at both ends, and 
loaded in the middle, or uniformly loaded, or 
loaded at a point not in the middle. You must 
absolutely be able to find the deflections of 
^11 beams under transverse strains. Important 
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stucties, did I call them ! They are indispensa- 
ble to you in your position and course of life ; 
while, in themselves,' nothing in the world could 
be more interesting and delightful." 

" I don't know," murmured Harding with a 
sort of calm obduracy, — " I don't feel very sure 
that they would be to me the most delightful 
studies in the world, Mr. Sainton. I take in 
tJie * Mechanic's Magazine.' " 

" Well ?" said Mr. Bainton, extending one 
hand. 

^' And I find it not suited to a mechanic, but 
to those who understand the science of mecha- 
nics. It is a mechanician's magazine. That 
makes all the difference. It is much the same 
with the Mechanics' Institutes. I wish we could 
have a real Mechanics' Institute, and a real 
Mechanics' Magazine. I hope you do not 
think me ungrateful ; but I cannot by any 
means make up my mind to study things I do 
not need now, and which can only be needed in 
positions which I do not now, nor in future, 
intend to take. I am a working man, and I 
intend to remain a working man." 



very lonely, and I should have been glad to 
have had a son ; and sometimes I almost resolve 
to adopt one, only my wife might trouble me 
about that. Well, — and so you don't like to 
study to become a master ship-buHder, and to 
follow m my steps ? What do you say to boat- 
building?" 

" Oh ! but I can do that already. I once 
built boats in Canada to my cost." 

" I know. But would you Uke to build 
fishing-smacks — leaving your position in the 
Dockyard, fw which you should have due 
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compensation by the security of continuous 
employment with me ? You would be more 



" Not if I were in any shape a partner," said 
Harding : " I will be no proprietor or master, 
only a working man. A leading man, if you 
please — but still an operative." 

Mr. B^ton continued soooe time with his 
head bent towards the ground. At length he 
entered into a fiill explanation with Harding. 
It was to this effect ; — that the movements of 
the new building-firm for Associated Homes 
were to be, for a time, suspended, owing to 
several causes, — the chief of which was, the 
opinion that the pubhc mind was not yet quite 
ripe enough to support it. The firm were 
cautious men, and would not venture at prestmt. 
Meantime a new project had been originated by 
Mr. Short, who had considerable connexions in 
Ireland. The coasts of Ireland were well 
known to possess great shoals of fish — the Irish 
fishermen could not obtain them for the want 
of piers and harbours, and sea-worthy boats. 
Now, the present project was to establish a 
fishery on sonae good part of the coast abound- 
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ing with fish, where there were natural bays and 
inlets that would serve as harbours ; and to build 
a number of excellent fishing-smacks. By this 
means they would take an incalculable quantity 
of valuable fish, not attainable at present by 
any of the Irish fisheries, where everything is 
deficient — except the fish. The conversation 
then turned upon Harding's resignation of his 
position in the Dockyard, which he did not much 
like to do, notwithstanding the guarantee offered 
him. However, he asked a few days to con- 
sider the proposal. 

Meanwhile, the building of Mr. Walton's 
pleasure-boat advanced rapidly. Harding gave 
about an hour a-day to it, and worked with 
cheerful assiduity, the more so as his boat-house 
was continually visited by pleasant friends. 
Sometimes Mr. Walton would come in, and 
discourse away at a great rate as to the ex- 
cursions he proposed to make when the weather 
was extremely fine and smooth ; sometimes 
Archer came, and reiterated and enlarged upoa 
the advice he had given Harding as to his self- 
education; sometimes Mr. Bainton came and 
reiterated his, — ^followed again by Mr. Walton^ 
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who declared that his advice was the only sensible 
one suited to Harding's circumstances, and 
prospect in life ; and sometimes Mary dnd Miss 
Uoyd paid Harding a visit, and seemed rather 
disposed to make merry with the variety of 
conflicting recommendations he had received. 

On one of these occasions Mary gradually fell 
into a more serious tone on the subject, declaring 
that she believed he might extract much good 
out of each — by far the most, of course, out of 
Archer's advice — but that she thought the best 
thing Harding could do, was to avail himself of 
every opportunity of conversation with these 
friends of his, upon the subjects they chiefly 
recommended ; by which means they would, in 
some sort, teach him, and that he would thus 
acquire a great deal more in a short time, than 
if he endeavoured to learn by himself from 
books, in which a student can very seldom find 
an answer to the questions he most wishes to 
ask. Miss Lloyd coincided in this opinion ; and 
finally the two ladies smilingly exhorted him to 
converse most with those he liked best, and 
upon those subjects which he himself wished to 
know something about, and not what his ad« 
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visers thought to be the most important things 
in the world. 

To all this Harding listened very attentively. 
He went on with his work for some time, 
and then stopped to sharpen a chisel. " There 
are so many things, Miss Walton," said he, 
'' which I am very anxious to know, and to 
hear those talk about who understand them, 
that it's a difficult thing for me to determine 
what I most want. So that, besides not liking 
to trouble you with questions," — ^here he looked 
up at Miss Lloyd — " I scarcely know what 
questions to ask." 

" As for me," said Miss Lloyd, " 1 can be of 
little help to you, I have so lived out of the 
active world, though I have been active in my 
own very little way at home. If the manage- 
Dftent of a very small cottage and garden, with 
a very small incolne, would be of any use for 
you to know, I think 1 can help you." 

Harding shook his head and smiled, but the 
smile quickly vanished. 

" And as for me," said Mary, " I should 
be only too happy to assist you, if I knew how ; 
and yet I should hardly like to interfere. I 
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might say some things in which Mr. Archer 
wo\ild not coincide, for, unfortunately, we do not 
agree on every subject.'* 

" But on this you do agree — ^the subject of 
poetry and philosophy :" said Miss lioyd. " I 
suppose Mr. Archer would easily dispense with 
all the rest." 

" Not so easily," rejoined Majry ; " and in- 
deed 1 am sorry to say that we do not seem 
always to understand each other, even on those 
subjects. He aims at much more than I do, of 
course — whether in poetry, philosophy, politics, 
or religion." 

After some little further stay, the ladies left 
for their morning walk. 

The next time they paid Harding a visit, he 
reminded Mary, though not without some hesi- 
tation, that she had alluded to certain different 
views entertained by her from those of Ar^er, 
on several important subjects, and among the 
rest on religion. On being questioned, Harding 
admitted that he had often thought on the other 
world, without arriving at any satis&ctory con-, 
elusions on several points, and that it appeared 
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to him a very (common thing for the best friends 
to entertain different views in many respects. 
Mary coincided in this, though Miss Lloyd was 
of opinion that when yomig people were brought 
up together, and always lived together, they 
at least generally thought aUke on a future state. 

Now, this question of a future state — includ- 
ing eternity of happiness, or of torment — ^was 
precisely the difficulty Harding confessed he 
had suffered many painful thoughts about. 
Mary did not say much at this time ; but a few 
days after, when she came with Miss Lloyd to 
the boat-house, she placed Southwood Smith's 
" Divine Government" in Harding's hand, telling 
him it would relieve him of many sad doubts 
and struggles, and render his imagination, no 
less than his understanding, very much clearer 
and happier than before. Harding received the 
boo]#with a respectful, not to say a devout air, 
and placed it softly upon his flannel jacket 
which lay on a bench beside his saw. 

When the ladies left him, he stood for several 
minutes immovable over his work, and looking 
down into the bottom of the boat with an ex- 
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pression of face at once thoughtful and delighted. 
While he was thus engaged, Arthur came 
sauntering in. 

"Why, Harding!" said he, "you are not 
working — you are dreaming ! " 

Harding started a little, and coloured. 

" Oh, you can well afford the time for this," 
continued Archer, pleasantly. "You always 
work hard enough to earn the right to a good, 
heavenly reverie, at least once a-day. And 
nothing can be better for you. It is just the 
food that is good for the soul of a man like you. 
Substantialities can always take care of them- 
selves, and you have more than your share of 
hard, soUd things akeady." 

It must be frankly admitted that these visits 
of various friends did interfere considerably with 
Harding's progress in the boat. He did not say 
so to Archer ; but after the latter was gone, he 
felt that he was not advancing quite as rapidly 
as he had expected. When Mary and Miss 
Lloyd next came, he even began to express his 
sense of his slowness, but they only laughed. 

" I think," said Mary, " we ought to excuse 
ourselves for coming so often; because, you 
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know, we may steal your craft, and build a boat 
for ourselves." 

" But not sail in it, I hope," said Miss Lloyd. 

Miss Uoyd now suddenly recollected that 
she wished to write to Ellen, and should lose the 
post if she did not make haste ; she therefore 
left the boat-house with an anxious face. 

Harding went on with his work silently, Mary 
making a few remarks now and then. If he 
answered, it was without raising his eyes. He 
went on assiduously with his work, stopping 
now and then to bend his head, first on one side, 
then on the other, as he looked to see if his 
work was true, or to take the shavings out of 
his plane. His face gradually got into a flush, 
and a glowing red ; but he never looked up from 
his task. 

" You are determined to make a capital day's 
work of it, Harding,'' said Mary, observing his 
more than usual earnestness. 

He did not reply, but bending closely down 
to the boat, went on, and a long silence ensued, 
which was presently broken by the entrance of 
Archer. 

" Harding wiU soon have finished," said Mary, 
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" if he goes on at the rate he has been doing 
to-day/' 

Harding looked up suddenly at the entrance 
of Archer ; but the sun, at this moment, flashed 
so strong a light from the flat blade of his saw, 
which lay on a plank in front of him, that he 
was obliged to keep his eyes shaded by one hand 
for some time. He then resumed his task. 

After some brief conversation. Archer drew a 
folded slip of paper out of his waistcoat-pocket, 
and gave it to Harding. " All this morning," 
said he, " I have been thinking of what you 
said about the city of the Millions, which is 
within the city of the Few — the dark and filthy 
city which is invisible, and which has no name. 
It is very true ; yet how diflicult to make dear 
to the understanding of those who do not know 
its truth. The overcrowded courts and alleys of 
such places as Bethnal Green and Whitechapel, 
are populous parts of the city of the operatives 
— but who knows of those places ? "Who 
would call those courts and alleys " London ? " 
These hard realities have suggested some verses. 
The poem shall be dedicated to you, Harding, 
for you were its originator — its primal idea. 
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Do not feel uncomfortable at being thus reduced 
to the first form of things — melted back into 
the elements of thought." 

Harding blushed, and thanking Archer, took 
the paper and put it carefully into his pocket. 
Soon after this, Archer went away with Mary. 
He had felt himself sweetly troubled and tingling 
all the morning with poetical impulses, and of 
course there was no relief for this but hurrying 
off into verse, whilst Mary was studying boat- 
building. He amused her by a variety of sug- 
gestions on their recent occupations, as they 
walked along. 

When they were gone, it appeared as if 
Harding was likely to fall again into a reverie, 
and one of a graver .and less pleasurable charac- 
ter than that from which he had just been roused. 
He stood with the chisel in his hand, and a 
troubled brow. 
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Harding at length laid down his chisel, and 
drawing from his pocket the slip of paper given 
him by Archer, he unfolded it, and read the fol- 
lowing verses : — 

THE UNSEEN CITY. 

There ia an Unseen City, 
As old as Babylon, 
Where creatures dwell in narrow holes. 
Burrows and crannies dark, like moles i 
Poor exiles from tie snu — : 
The ever-wakeful stare — the blessed moon ; 
Seeing no glory in the night or noon. 
VOL. II, C 
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It is no black banditti 
That swarm these countless dens ; 
Where spiders weave above the head, 
With rats and mice beneath the bed ; 
Nor are the regions fens : 
Nor do the inmates love the efts and toads 
And pestilential air of these unknown abodes. 

Are they of monstrous features. 
Elf, oaf, or bedlamite. 
Who swollen with sloth obscenely roll 
Midst filth and gloom, and odours foul, 
Cursing, and cursed, by light ? 
Or can they be some nations of a land 
Cast out from human eye by God's wise handT 

Who are the hideous creatures ? 
See ! Palace- walls divide ! 
Asunder falls Church, Mansion, Steeple ! — 

" We ABE THE WIDE WORLd's WoKKING Pe0PLE» 

Who dwell thus thrust aside ! 
Our city is around — beneath — behind — 
And, like our myriad graves, is Nameless — none 
can find I" 

Harding folded up the paper again. It was 
curiously perplexing to his mind to find his 
own thoughts put into verse. He felt deeply 
grateful to Archer for the interest he thus 
manifested ; and somehow, as Harding thought 
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of all this, it made him very mekncholy. He 
did not see how he coidd ever show any 
adequate gratitude to Archer. 

But as for Archer, he had gone away in 
a very happy frame of mind. It was quite 
dear that he had a poetry-fit upon him. We 
may infer that he was fortimate enough at least 
to please himself, from the fact that the same 
evening he left his lodgings with a light and 
buoyant step and an excited air, and began to 
perambulate the streets after most of the shops 
were shut up, with no apparent object in his 
mind, but as if to relieve and disperse his 
sensations. 

Passing, however, an old broker's shop, the 
shutters of which were closed, while the man who 
kept it was solacing himself with a pipe, seated 
on a tea-chest in the middle of the floor — ^the door 
being left open — Ardier's attention was arrested 
by a great pile of books which rose up behind the 
man's head, and were surrounded by ornamental 
volumes of a less substantial kind — ^namely, of 
smoke. The broker had been a sailor; had 
lost one leg ; had a pension ; and was a good- 
natured and rather humorous sort of a fellow. 

c 2 
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Seeing Archer make a pause in front of his 
door, he rose and invited him to come in. If 
the pile of books he saw there were very 
attractive to him, there they were at his service ! 
They had recently come into his possession with 
a lot of old fiimiture for a bad debt. In his 
early days men did not read as much as they do 
now. But now, he supposed, people might be 
found who would read right through a good 
many of these old things. He would sell them 
cheap enough, and be glad of the riddance. 
Thus discoursing, he snuffed the candle with 
his fingers, and held it up in the dusky air. On 
examination, Archer found this stack of books 
to be the entire works of Voltaire, in ninety 
volumes, and of Goethe, in sixty volumes. 

" A library !" exclaimed Archer. " And how 
full of the richest materials of wit, of knowledge, 
of imagination, of design — of variety, never 
verging upon plagiarism or triviality — of reason 
and wisdom, even when conveyed in the most 
grotesque or abs\u"d forms — of energies inex- 
haustible by age — of old age which rather 
resembles the renewal of youth." 

" Ha ! ha ! ha !" roared the broker. " I 
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was just going to say you should have them all 
for a mere song ; but after what you have said, 
I must have something handsome and worthy of 
these fine speeches." 

" Oh/' said Archer, " I only said what I 
thought of their value. I cannot afford to buy 
such a mass of books ; and I would recommend 
you by no means to sell them for a mere song, 
as they appear to be complete, and are really 
valuable." 

" Well now, I call that handsome of you. 
But I will be as good as my word, I said — or 
I was going to say — you should have them for 
a song. Come now, what will you give ?" 

" Indeed, I cannot think of it." 

"Yes, yes, you can. What will you give? 
Will five pounds hurt you, and take the whole 
boiling of them ?" 

" What, the whole of them ! Why, any 
second-hand book-seller will give you three times 
that sum, at least." 

" Not here ; and so 111 sell them to you. If 
youTl give me five pounds, they're yours." 

Archer hesitated. Here was an opportunity ! 
Such a bargain would never offer itself again. 
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It SO happened that Archer's finances were just 
now at a low ebb, and a five pound note was 
Uterally all the money he possessed. But then, 
money was due to him for an article in a 
quarterly journal ; and a literary acquaintance^ 
who had borrowed a small amount from him^ 
would be sure to send it in a day or two, as he 
had promised. It was not pleasant to leave 
himself without a shilling ; still, this would only 
last for a few days, or hours perhaps, and such 
a bargain was not to be missed. He accordingly 
made the purchase, and handed over the money, 
together with his address, apologising for the 
smallness of the amoimt for books of so much 
greater value, and assuring the broker that he 
was doing himself a great wrong. The old 
fellow was so pleased with these handsome 
admissions, that he exhausted aQ his sea 
eloquence to induce Archer to step in and take 
a tumbler of punch ; findings however, that he 
could not prevail, he bethought him of a great 
plaster bust of another outlandish person, named 
" Spiller," or " Smeller," or somethmg like 
that, which he had got with the books, and had 
sent over to Gosport, to be painted red, and set 
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up over a timber-yard. It was a cast from a 
celebrated marble one, by another emiiient out- 
landish chap, whose name was written upon this 
bit of paper — " Thorwaldsen." This cast he 
begged Archer would accept as a present, if he 
had any liking for such a thing. He had got 
an odd volume with the name of the bust in 
the title-page — " Friedrich Schiller/* 

For some time Archer declined to Ksten to 
the proposal; at length, however, he suffered 
himself to be persuaded, and departed, he and 
the old broker being equally pleased with each 
other. The books would be sent to-morrow ; for 
the bust, the broker was to write to Gosport, and 
it would be forwarded to Archer by some means 
or other in a few days, and the carriage should 
not cost him much. 

Other events of importance were now in 
rapid progress^ 

Within a week after the day on which Mr. 
Sainton had the long conversation with Hard- 
iig, a meeting took place at Mr. Short's 
lodgings, when it was finally determined that 
Mr. Walton, Mr. Short, and Mr. Bainton, 
should constitute themselves as the Acting 
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Committee of a Company for Irish Smack- 
building, and the Provisional Committee of a 
projected Anglo-Celtic Company for Irish Rsh- 
eries — with power to add to their number. 
Harding had agreed to join Mr. Sainton, who 
had also engaged two or three more first-rate 
hands, with whom he was to set out for Irdand 
in the course of a few weeks, and commence 
operations. Mr. Short said he should very 
soon follow them, and was most anxious that 
Mr. Walton should accompany him. 

To this Mr. Walton decidedly objected, on 
account of the sea-voyage. True, it was only a 
voyage of sixteen or eighteen hours from Liver- 
pool ; but a man might as easily be drowned in 
the course of eighteen hours as eighteen months 
— in fact, it would take a very little time to 
drown Aim, if he fell overboard, or the ship went 
to the bottom : Mr. Short assured him there 
was not the least danger ; that they could gc 
over in the day, if he disliked a night trip|. 
that he did not ask Mr. Walton to remain ifi 
Ireland, but only to pay him a visit in Dublfa 
for a short time, together with Miss Waltai, 
who would find many soiu'ces of amusement in 
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that city, while they combined business with 
pleasure in taking a jaunt along the coast of 
Waterford, and other counties, to taste the 
fish. 

" Eat, or be eaten !" murmured Mr. Walton. 
" I do not muteh fancy the alternative ; nor do 
I at all know that my daughter would like to 
go. However, we will see about it. I can ask 
her; and she can talk the matter over with 
Archer. Perhaps he would like to go." 

" Oh, but it would scarcely be worth Mr. 
Archer's while," exclaimed Mr. Short, " as yoiu* 
stay would be so brief; and I fear, besides, that 
my house in Dublin is scarcely large enough to 
enable me to include him in the invitation — as, 
of course, I should wish to do." 

The last words were drawled out by Mr. 
Short with an uncomfortable expression. The 
fact was, he did not want Archer to come — it 
would interfere with his plan — he was altogether 
perplexed at the idea. In truth, Mr. Short did 
not at present know whether he had any real 
design upon Mary's heart, — or whether his own 
was seriously affected, and the encoinragement 
of a very indifferent kind. He rallied, however, 
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vnth the declaration that Mr. Walton should do 
whatever was most agreeable to himself; and, 
moreover, the time for their departure had not 
yet arrived. Something important was to pre- 
cede this. Mr. Short announced that he had 
hit upon a bright thought for raising funds to 
assist them in capital. He would not just now 
explain what it was, but it was something 
which would produce a public sensation, and 
bring their project into notoriety by the most 
admirable of aQ means of advertisement, viz., an 
extensive advertisement, which would increase 
their funds, instead of being paid out of them. 
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CHAPTER III. 



ME. short's project OF AN AMATEUR DRAMATIC PER- 
FORMANCE—MR. WALTON STUDIES THE FART OF TITUS 

ANDRONICUS ARCHEr's CRITIQUE ON THE TRAOEDT 

MR. WALTON QUARRELS WITH ARCHER. 



It turned out that the bright idea which Mr. 
Short announced to have dawned upon him, 
was nothing less than an amateur dramatic per- 
formance of one of Shakspeare's tragedies, in 
aid of the Irish fisheries. He explained to his 
friends that he intended the proceeds to be 
devoted to their patriotic project of smack- 
building, as the first natural and necessary step 
in the promotion of successful fishing in Ireland* 
Mr. Walton said, he trusted that nothing in the 
shape of deception upon the public was involved 
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in the \mdertaking, and nothing that savoured 
of a "job." Mr. Short laid his hand upon his 
breast, assuring him that, so far from the 
slightest deception or under-handed work being 
contemplated, he intended to announce himself 
Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, and to pledge 
himself that every farthing of the receipts of the 
night should be devoted to assist their under- 
taking in Ireland. He should call upon all the 
nobility and gentry, army and navy, of Ports- 
mouth and the vicinity, to assist him. Mr. 
Walton said there could be no harm in that. 
So they proceeded, forthwith, to select a play. 

It must be from Shakspeare. Something 
highly legitimate and classical, in order to 
be as far as possible removed from the 
ordinary exhibitions at the Portsmouth Thea- 
tre. Something, at the same time, dreadful 
and original, in order to satisfy a taste for 
horrors which was manifestly very popular in 
these parts. Also, something shocking — in the 
sense of a dramatic shock — which yet should 
not be of a kind to shock the nerves of ladies 
too seriously, nor outrage their sense of decorum 
to an imbearable degree. But, as it was sagely 
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remarked by Mr. Walton, the public would 
bear anything under the name of Shakspeare ; 
he was therefore the only poet for their purpose ; 
and of all his tragedies the one best suited to 
their wishes was " Titus Andronicus." That it 
contained some scenes, and a few expressions 
here and there, which no modem audience 
whatever would be likely to endure, under any 
authority or pretence, was admitted by Mr. 
Short; all this, however, could be managed; 
and he and Mr. Walton proceeded in due form 
to erase and alter, according to their judgment, 
and the requisition of their stage, just as mana- 
gers and actors do with any of the other plays 
of Shakspeare. 

Was there ever such a play as " Titus An- 
dronicus,'^ for '* strong eflfect ? " Certainly 
not. " None but itself could be its parallel." 
The British public had never seen it acted — that 
is, never within the memory of man ; for there 
is no knowing how often it might have been 
acted in the time of Elizabeth, when the 
public stomach was so much stronger. But did 
not this very fact of superior strength in the 
region aforesaid, render the attempt to revive 
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this glut of tragic horrors very temeritous, and 
of equivocal result ? They reasoned upon this. 
Yes, it did, in one sense ; it did not in another 
sense ; it was all the better for them, on the one 
hand ; and if the tragedy was danmed (all the 
tickets having been paid for) what did Mr. 
Short care ? Besides, the name of Shakspeare 
supported them. It was as well, however, to 
exercise some degree of prudence ; they deter- 
mined, therefore, that a private play*bill should 
be circulated, announcing that, on a certain 
night, at the Theatre-Royal, Portsmouth, " a 
party of distinguished amateurs, by particular 
desire, will have the honour, under the highest 
patronage, to represent Shakspeare's inimitable 
tragedy of * Titus Andronicus' — the presentable 
horrors being all scrupulously retained." 

Mr. Short piqued himself upon the word 
"presentable" as a stroke of genius. It was 
highly suggestive and exciting, yet left every 
omission open to prudential consideration. 

Now Mr. Walton was pretty well aware, in 
his own mind, of the absurdity of the whole 
proceeding, and perhaps liked it all the better 
on that accoimt ; but Mr, Short, though quite a 
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man of the world, was partly blinded by his 
vanity in the idea of the fine figure he should 
make dressed up in crimson baize and rabbit's 
fur, as the Emperor Satiuninus, and partly by 
the conceited self-complacency he Mt in carrying 
out his bright idea of obtaining patronage and 
notoriety for their new project in Ireland. 

They proceeded to distribute the dramatis 
persona in the following manner : — Saturninus 
was to be represented by Mr. Short — he had 
ah^ady ordered the dress. Titus Andronicus 
was to be enacted by Mr. Walton, who could 
naturally assimie a venerable and stately pre- 
sence. Archer would, no doubt, feel a pleasure in 
appearing as a Tribune of the People, and would 
therefore jump at the part of Marcus Andronicus. 
There was some doubt as to whether Bassianus, 
who is in love with Lavinia, would not be a 
good part for Archer, and Mr. Short said it 
might be as well to give him his choice ; but if 
Archer declined the latter, then Mr. Short had a 
young wine-merchant in his eye, who would do 
it capitally, or, at all events, pretty well consider- 
ing. The Senators and Tribunes of the People, 
who do not speak, might be very well represented 
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by Harding, and several tall, respectable ship* 
Wrights whom he could recommend. Mr. Carl 
Kohl would also look very weQ dressed as a 
Senator ; and Mr. Downs should be one of the 
leading Goths. Mr. Walton laughed very much 
at this. A dashing young artillery officer had 
agreed to take the part of Lucius ; and a major 
of the garrison — a very short and very cor- 
pulent gentleman, with a broad, red, salamander 
face — ^had already called twice upon Mr. Short, 
in a state of great excitement, begging that the 
part of Aaron the Moor might be reserved for 
him. The rest of the characters would be 
filled up from the company already engaged at 
the theatre. 

" I almost think," said Mr. Walton, pausing, 
that we had better not go on with this. I like 
the idea vastly. It amuses and interests me 
excessively. I think I could speak Andronicus 
well enough, even in the longest speeches; I 
should try and dress him well, before a large 
glass ; and I think I could look him well, — do 
all his weeping well, and walk him well ; — ^but 
somehow I begin to feel very nervous about it, 
and from the crown of my head to the sole of 
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my foot, there is something within me, that 
wishes to back out of the whole affair." 

Mr. Short took great pains to re-assure the 
nervous gentleman, and having eventually suc- 
ceeded, sat down to write notes to Archer and 
several others. Mr. Walton walked briskly 
home, and, with an imposing air, told Mary all 
about it. 

" Does Archer know of this ?" asked Mary 
with rather an imcomfortable look. 

" By this time he does, no doubt," said Mr. 
Walton. " The secret has been very closely 
kept up to this day. I have just left Short writing 
a note to inform Archer that we count upon his 
services as an excellent representative of Marcus 
Andronicus, or of Bassianus. He was also to 
write a note to Captain Standish Holland, to 
inform him that the part of Lucius, the spirited 
son of Titus Andronicus, and afterwards em- 
peror, is allotted to him; and another note to 
Major Grimshawe, to assure him that the cha- 
racter of Aaron, the diabolical Moor,, will be 
expressly reserved for him, and that the gentle- 
men who are getting up the tragedy, are highly 
flattered by the feeling interest he has expressed 
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in the part, and feel confident that it will find s 
most appropriate representative in him." 

" But," said Mary, with a troubled air, " I 
heartily wish you were not to be one of the 
performers in this horrible tragedy — ^and espe- 
cially, the principal hero of it — so very unsuitable 
to you in all respects." 

"Don't be a wet blanket to your loving 
father, my dear," exclaimed Mr. Walton impa- 
tiently, and rather nettled. " Don't check my 
happy impulses — don't seek to prevent those 
harmless recreations which are needful to my 
health of body and mind — and don't be blind to 
the under-current of business there is in all this 
apparent extravagance. Short & a deep card, I 
can assure you." 

Mary very much doubted the depth of the 
whole pack in which such a card as Mr. Short 
could assume any position of profundity ; she, 
however, said no more. She hW been accus- 
tomed ever since the death of her mother to 
humour her father in most of his fancies, and to 
find a pleasure in his peculiar hmnours, both of 
speech and action, so far as private life was 
concerned; but she was much annoyed at his 
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present intention of exhibiting them in public 
and in a character where they could not be 
otherwise than most inappropriate. She deter- 
mined, however, not to oppose him in the mat- 
ter, and to give him what assistance he needed 
in studying and dressing for the part, — although 
she was secretly in hopes that something would 
happen, or that he would alter his mind before 
the fatal night arrived. 

As next week was fixed for the first rehearsal, 
there was no time to lose, and Mr. Walton im- 
mediately commenced his study of the arduous 
part of Titus Andronicus. He requested 
Mary to copy out all the more lengthy speeches 
that fell to his lot, and he wished her to do so 
fi-om his dictation. Seizing the book, therefore, 
and placing himself in an attitude in the middle 
of the room, with a sonorous voice, and senten- 
tious euphony, he pronoimced the first few lines 
of Titus's opening speech, after his entrance, 
preceded by a flourish of trumpets, and accom- 
panied by the coffin of one of his sons : — 

'* Hail ! Rome ! victorious in thy mourning weeds." 

" Here," said Mr. Walton, " the bearers will, 
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of coiirse, set down the coffin of my son in a 
conspicuous place on my 1^ hand : — 

" Lo ! as the bark that has discharged her fraught, 
Returns with precious lading to the bay 
From whence, at first, she weighed her anchorage, 
Cometh Andronicas, bound with laurel boughs/' 

" Take care, Mary, that the night before the 
representation we don't forget the laurel boughs. 
Send to Tim's, the greengrocer's, for them, and 
set them in water in a wash-hand basin to keep 
fresh and green for me to take with me to the 
theatre." Mr. Walton then proceeded to dictate 
all his own speeches to the end of Act I. As 
there was not much for Titus to say or do in 
the second act, and as Mr. Walton had now 
become very impatient to arrive at the great 
excitements and woes of the part, they proceeded 
at once to the third act. He was anxious to 
give particular emphasis to the lines — 
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For two^and'-twenty sons I never wept. 
Because they died in honour's lofty bed. 
For thesCi good tribunes, in the dust I write 
Lly heart's deep langour, and my soul's sad tears." 

Here Mr. Walton slowly stooped, and with a 
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reddening fece, gradually extended hiinself along 
the carpet. " I have now thrown myself upon 
the ground," said he, " m utter misery, on ac- 
count of the approaching execution of my two 
sons, Martins and Quintus — 
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Let my tears stiuach the earth's dry appetite !" 



Mr. Walton drew forth a large Barcelona silk 
handkerchief, with a green pattern upon a yellow 
ground, and held it to his forehead. "You 
ohserve, Mary," said he, " that while I give to 
the eye of the audience the usual indication of a 
flood of tears, I yet attend to the spirit of my 
author by holding my handkerchief in such a 
position that it cannot intercept any of the 
shower with which Titus proposes to * stanch 
the dry earth's appetite.' " 

As it would have cost Mr. Walton a con- 
siderable effort to rise from the position of 
misery in which he had prostrated himsdf — ^as 
the misery continued — ^and as there was, in fact, 
no stage direction to the effect that Titus 
should rise — ^he sat up, and continued the scene, 
lifting his voice to its highest pitch, in accord- 
ance with the following lines, — 
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"What fool hath added water to the sea ? 
Or hrought a faggot to bright burning Troy ? 
My grief was at the height before thou cam'st. 
But now^ like Nilus, it disdaineth bounds. 
Giye me a sword — I'll chop off my hands — *' 

"Don't you think, Mary, the right reading 
would be hand ; for how could he chop off both 
hands? Nevertheless, as both Lavinia's hands 
had been chopped off, and Titus is threatening 
to do to himself what had been done to his 
daughter, the term hands is both correct and 
impracticable. Never mind — I'll take the pas- 
sage as it stands ; and I trust I shall produce a 
fine effect — 

*' My grief was at the height before thou cam'st. 
But now, like Nilus> it disdaineth bounds.'* 

The door of the room opened, and Archer 
entered. As Mr. Walton sat facing the door, 
with his hands extended, it appeared as if the 
lines were addressed to Archer. 

"Indeed, Sir," said Archer, striving in vain 
to keep his countenance, " 1 could almost wish 
that a part of your present grief were a reality, 
rather than that you should have lent yourself 
to this absurd undertaking." 
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" Absurd undertaking !" said Mr. Walton, 
putting his large Barcelona handkerchief with a 
flustered air into his pocket. 

" I can call it nothing else," said Archer, " if 
a note which I have just received from Mr. 
Short be seriously intended. Perhaps it is only 
a joke ?" — and he turned to Mary, as if to ask 
her to explain. 

"They really mean to do it," said Mary, 
endeavouring to look unconcerned about it. 

" Of course we do," said Mr. Walton, rising 
from the floor, with the book in his hand, closed, 
but keeping the place with his fore-finger. " I 
hope you don't decline to take the part of 
Marcus Andronicus ?" 

" I certainly must decline it." 

" Bassianus, then ?" 

" And Bassianus too." 

" What part will you take, then ? You don't 
mean to say that youll decline altogether to 
join us ? We build upon you." 

" I am sorry," said Archer, " you should do 
that. Nothing should induce me to join in 
such an attempt." 
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" Why not ?" exclaimed Mr. Waltoii. " You 
quite astonish me ! You, a poet and a refcmner, 
decline to avail yourself of a favourable opportu- 
nity of repeating the poetry of immortal Shak- 
spere in public, and of having the noble words 
of a tribune of the people, or a devoted lover, 
put into your mouth !" 

" I do not believe the tragedy to have been 
written by Shakspere." 

" You don't ! Why don't you ? It is always 
included with the rest of his works ; and there is 
the same authority for it, is there not, that there 
is for any of the others ?" 

^^Not the same authority, I think. There 
may be printer's authority for it, and antiquarian 
research may be in its favour, but internal 
evidence is wanting ; nay, is strong against it." 

" Oh ! you literary gentlemen are always fiill 
of strange notions, and whims, and figments, 
which you flatter yourselves are proofs of original 
thinking. In what play of Shakspere's will 
you find more noble and sententious declama- 
tion, more towering eloquence of grief, more 
mellifluous versification, than in ' Titus Andro- 
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nicus ?' Where, for instance, let me ask you, 
will you find anything more imposing than in 
the lines? — 

*' For now I stand as one upon a rock. 
Environ' d with a wilderness of sea !** 

Mr. Walton had placed himself in a dignified 
attitude upon the hearth-rug, and extended his 
hands alternately to the different articles of fiu*- 
niture in the room— 

'^ Expecting eyer when some envious surge 
Will in his hrinish howels swallow him. 
This way to death my wretched sons are gone ! 
Here stands my other son — " 

Mr. Walton pointed to the coal-scuttle, but 
without seeing it ; — 

'' a banished man ! 
And here my brother, weeping at my woes.** 

Mr. Walton pointed to Mary as the imagi- 
nary representative of his weepmg brother. She 
turned her head aside, while Archer stooped to 
adjust one of his boots, in order to govern his 
risibility. 
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'' No one," said Archer, as soon as he was 
able to speak, "can deny the existence of 
splendid passages, mixed with many which are 
preposterous and revolting; it is the general 
design of the tragedy, no less than many of the 
component parts, which I think essentially un- 
Shaksperian. They equally set the natural 
elements of passion, reason, and the dramatic 
art, at defiance." 

"As to the dramatic art of the Elizabethan 
dramatists," exclaimed Mr. Walton, " I know 
no more about it than Aristotle ; but for what 
you say about passion and reason in * Titus 
Andronicus,' here are the lines that shall put 
you down — 
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If the winds rage, does not the sea wax mad^ 
Threatening the welkin with his hig-swoUen face ? 
And wilt thou have a reason for this coil ? 
I am the sea !" 



" The prodigality of disgusting horrors," 
replied Archer, " not only unfit to be exhibited 
on a stage, but even unfit to be read, makes me 
doubt the play to have been written by Shak- 
spere. It is more like the work of another 
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great but disorderly genius of the same period. 
I have many reasons for thinking this. Here 
are a few of them. By the mixture in * 'Ktus 
Andronicus' of splendid power with gross 
bombast ; of the most affecting tenderness, 
alternating with the most brutal ferocity ; by a 
certain monotonous sweetness in the versification, 
the more conspicuous when gently announcing 
some horrible atrocity ; by the presence of a 
reckless and remorseless will, and the absence of 
all judgment, wise moral sentiments, and know- 
ledge of the world ; by the mechanical structure 
of the lines, which seldom contain the eleventh, 
or apoggiatura syllable, and scarcely ever end 
with a double syllable (both of which are 
common in Shakspere) ; by the introduction of 
Latin lines and couplets ; by the hard-favoured 
and uninteresting characters of the women ; by 
a prodigal splendour of imagination, frequently 
followed or accompanied by a bit of scholastic 
wit, or a display of classical reading ; and by a 
disposition to sceptical speculations — to defy the 
gods — and to plunge with the passion of the 
hour into eternity, and identify the immediate 
fire of the heart with infinite space and futurity 
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— ^I should say that this tragiedy was the work 
of Christopher Marlowe." 

** Well, Sir," said Mr. Walton, after a pause, 
" all I shall say, in reply to your v^y erudite 
critique, is simply, — ^that it is mis-timed and 
unfriendly. If you had been disposed to take a 
part in the play yourself, we should have heard 
nothing of all this ; nor do I much think you 
would have troubled yourself about the matter, 
if professional actors had been going to perform 
the tragedy. It is merely because we are 
amateurs that you fall upon our tragedy in this 
unfeeling manner. No doubt you think that 
amateurs can only make themselves ridiculous 
— that nothing is to be done on the stage, without 
the regular course of training for years." 

" I assure you. Sir," said Archer, " that I 
am influenced by no such erroneous feeling, and 
that I think no such thing. I believe that a 
man, to be a good actor, must be bom one ; 
though he needs, like the poet, both study and 
practice to attain perfection, as a whole, and for 
the entireness of any representation. Without 
original genius, it is all in vain, and no long 
course of study and practice can make him a 
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fine actor. But with genius, a very fittle of tibis 
work will enable him to accomplish all the 
essential parts admirably ; as we have often seen 
in our own day. Admirable actors are very 
rare indeed upon the stage ; they abound in 
private life. The art is over-rated.'* 

" Then, in Heaven's name !" ejaculated Mr. 
Walton, "why are you not with us? You 
blow hot, and you blow cold. What are you 
driving at ?" 

" I merely meant/' said Archer, " to express 
my aversion to the representation of this tragedy 
and to seeing a man like yourself, whom I 
respect for his kindly heart, and many exceflent 
qualities — independently of my position with 
regard to your daughter — thus exposing himself 
in public as the perpetrator of shocking horrors." 

"But they will all be made * presentable,"* 
interposed Mr. Walton. 

At this. Archer could restrain himself no 
longer. 

"Hands chopped off, and made * presentable,' 
or throats cut by an improved process — heads 
brought in upon the stage, on a charger, I sup- 
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pose— < to say nothing of a cannibal pie ! By 
what skill can you possibly make these things 
* presentable ?* Neither is there any grandeur, 
or passion of any noble kind, at the foundation, 
to render it worth while to exercise skill in its 
production on the stage." 

*^Tell me one thing," exclaimed Mr. Walton ; 
"do you think there is anything unbecom- 
ing in my presenting myself on the British 
stage ?" 

Now, we must not omit to state that since 
Mr. Walton's residence in Portsmouth, he had 
undoubtedly grown much stouter. Archer gave 
a glance at his figure as he replied : — 

"Had you chosen some play, Sir, within 
the bounds of decency, and selected for yourself 
some character appropriate to your natural 
pleasant humour, cordial nature, and portly 
English appearance, the case would have been 
diflferent." 

"Portly Enjglish appearance!" cried Mr. 
Walton, with warmth ; for, although he would 
have felt complimented by this at any other 
time, he was now inflated with the idea of being 
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Titus Andronicus — "I understand you, Sir! 
you mean to say 1 am too fat for the part — that 
I am too John Bullish. I know what you 
mean/* 

"Mary/' cried Archer, reproachfully, "how 
can you have encouraged your father to get 
himself into this outrageous position — this 
unnatural state of mind ?" 

"My father does as he pleases," answered 
Mary, with an equally reproachftd tone, and a 
vexed look. She thought Archer too unsparing 
in his remarks. 

" I declare I feel ashamed of you both,'* said 
Archer ; " it is my regard for you that compels 
me to say this. Don't you see how absurd it all 
is ? And Mr. Short, too, talks of it as a fine 
stroke of business — an advertisement — a means 
of obtaining notoriety, and some insignificant 
STun of money to help a fishing project — a pro- 
ject to take away the fish, which the poor 
Irishmen cannot obtain for themselves for want 
of boats and capital !" 

"Mr. Archer!" exclaimed the old gentle- 
man, reddening, and stamping upon the hearth- 
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rug till the dust flew all over his gaiters, ^^ I did 
not send for you to ask your advice, and you 
are not entitled to insult me with your 
opinion/* 

'^ As Mary's &ther, I heg your pardon," said 
Archer. ^'I did not think of offending/' 
And with this Archer bowed, and immediately 
left the room. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MART AND 2II8B LLOTD GO FOB A SAIL IN THS NBW 
BOAT WITH HABDIN6 ABCHBB AND HIS BOOKS. 

While our histrionic amateurs were busily 
engaged with their undertaking, Mr. Walton's 
new boat grew rapidly under Harding's hands. 
It was completed and laimched; and the day 
being fine, Harding went to Mr. Walton to 
propose that he should be the first to have a sail 
in her. 

" I rejoice to hear that my boat is completed," 
said Mr. Walton, " but you must perceive that 
I cannot avail myself of the opportunity, how- 
ever favourable and delightful, — 
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*' ' For now I stand as one upon a rock, 
EnTironed with a wilderness of sea I 
If the winds rage doth not the sea wax mad ? 
So that he fears the hig-swoUen enrious surge 
Will in its hrinish howels swallow him/ 

" Dear me ! how difficult it is not to confound 
one speech with another. I have gone wrong 
somewhere, only in these few lines." 

" But do have the first sail in your boat/' 
said Harding, '^ if it is only for half an hour." 

" Impossible !" said Mr. Walton. " Fm not 
up in my part ; my dear Hardmg, don't ask me, 
there's a good fellow." 

At this, Harding looked so much disappointed, 
that Mary proposed to Miss Lloyd that they 
should go for a sail. Miss lioyd acquiesced. 
Harding went to Archer, but he declined the 
invitation. He was occupied with several things. 
So Harding returned. 

What a crowd of thoughts pressed upon him. 
by the way, short as it was. The boat was 
finished. How many happy hours had flown 
while he was engaged in its structure — how full 
of novel interests and delight to him, and yet 
somewhat melancholy. He sighed as he saw 
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the end of all these pleasures, — and vague me- 
lancholy reasonings followed. But why should 
he sigh? He was now on his way to take 
Mary and her friend out for a sail on the bright 
sea; and would not this be a fresh happiness, 
and the true consummation of all his hopes in 
building the boat ? For what else was it built 
but for such occasions ? — ^and here was the first. 

With an anxious face, a most cautious hand, 
and a subdued voice, Harding handed Mary and 
Miss lioyd into the boat, and in a few minutes 
they were smoothly skimming along the sunny 
sea, with a fresh breeze filling the white sails, 
while Mr. Walton, being unable to continue 
the study of his part, was occupying himself in 
gleeful agitation, with his large brass telescope, 
watching their dazzling course over the bright 
waters. 

With regard to the party in the boat, they 
all seemed to enjoy it excessively, if one might 
judge from their fresh and happy faces. 

" I wish your sister Ellen were here," said 
Mary; " I think she would like this, and 
besides, she would perhaps sing to us." 

" That she would," said Miss Lloyd, " and 
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though she has some alarms about the sea, I 
am sure we could none of us have any fear of 
shipwreck while Harding was with us." 

"I should confidently expect," said Mary, 
that he would carry us all safely on shore by 
some means or other." 

'* He carried you, and your father also, ashore, 
in his arms, did he not ? " said Miss Lloyd. 

" Not exactly ashore," said Mary, smiling — 
she was about to add something, but checked 
herself, perhaps perceiving that Harding was 
turning aside his head, with a very discomposed 
expression. After this, Mary and Miss Lloyd 
chatted pleasantly about Wales, Mary expressing 
an earnest wish that Ellen Lloyd would very 
shortly join them ; but as for poor Harding, he 
seemed ill at ease, and quite unable to recover 
himself. He carefully avoided looking at Mary. 
The strongest men have their weaknesses, and 
difference of station in life does not supersede 
human sympathies so much as is generally sup- 
posed. If, however, Harding had received a 
" fatal dart," he certainly was as unconscious of 
the depth of it, as he would have been hopeless 
of any good result. 
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With the same anxious face, most cautious 
hand, and subdued voice that had accompanied 
his handing the ladies into the boat, did Hard- 
ing assist them out again ; and while they 
walked up the beach, he stood in the boat, with 
one hand on the mast, looking after them. 
When they were out of sight, it was still some 
time before he began to unship the mast, and 
store away the sails. 

But what of Voltaire, and Goethe, and Thor- 
waldsen's bust of Schiller ? — had they prevented 
Archer from joining in this sailing excursion ? 
In a great measure they certainly had; for 
although Archer was extremely displeased at 
Mary's humouring her father in his absurd \m- 
dertaking at the theatre, he would hardly have 
allowed that to prevent his accompanying her, 
but for the arrival of all these books, which* had 
reached him only an hour before, packed in three 
tea-chests. The bust of Schiller was to be sent 
in a few days by the carrier. 

Archer had taken out all the books, and 
having strewn them all round him upon the 
carpet, was very busy in collating the volumes. 
While he was thus engaged, the servant girl 
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came in, and presented him a little dirty bit 
of paper. It was a baker's bill for bs. 6d. 
Archer's hand mechanically moved towards his 
pocket — he paused abruptly, saying, " Oh — ah, 
take it to your mistress." The girl went out, 
and Archer proceeded with his collation of the 
books. 

Presently the girl came in again, with another 
little bit of paper. It was for a pound of com- 
position candles — 1 Id, and a pint of spermaceti 
oil for a night-lamp — 1^. 4(2., total 2s. 3d. 
" Very well," said Archer, " take it to your 
mistress." 

'* My mistress says she has no change, Sir." 

Archer looked up at the ceiling. " Very 
well," said he, " leave it here." 

The girl walked very slowly towards the 
door— held it half open in her hand for some 
time, — and slowly went out. Archer again 
looked up at the ceiling — then looked down at 
nothing — ^biting his lips. Soon after this he 
got up and went out for a walk. 
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CHAPTER V 

FATB OF TITUB ANDRONICtTS AT PORTSMOUTH MR. 

short's successful FAILURB MR. WALTON RBSOLVBS 

TO MAKE A TRIP TO DUBLIN. 

Harding came to Archer with a face of some 
perplexity. " What shall I do," said he. " I 
am very unfit for this sort of thing — and I do 
not like it — yet I should not wish to offend Mr. 
Walton. He is already very angry with you. 
He says you abused * Titus Andronicus/ and 
told him not to expose himself on the stage as a 
butcher." 

"I shall merely say this to you, Harding," 
replied Archer. The tragedy is an incongruous 
mixture. Notice the fineness of this : ' When 
Titus Andronicus has cut off his hand in order 
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to save the fives of his two noble sons, and 
when the treacherous Aaron sends him back, in 
mockery, the heads of his two sons, together 
with his hand, his brother, Marcus Andronicus, 
exclaims (and the passage is quite in the tower- 
ing vein of Marlowe) — 

" ' Now let hot £tiia cool in Sicily, 
And be my heart an eyer-buming hell I 
These miseries are more than may be borne 1' 

But Titus Andronicus stands as if stunned by 
concussion of the brain, and at length says — 

" * When will this fearful shimber have an end V 

— as though the thing were too horrible to be 
anything but a dream ! There is a power and 
grandeur in this of the loftiest kind. Now, 
picture to yourself our worthy friend, who 
would be a good specimen of a fine old Eng- 
fish country-gentleman, deUvering this passage ! 
The attempt is too absurd to think of. So is 
the whole affair. Mr. Short, as Saturninus, will 
far rather resemble a spruce auctioneer who is 
endeavouring to show off some theatrical robe 
to the best advantage. Do not join them in 
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this prank. It is neither a 'fearful slumber/ 
nor a respectable reality : it cannot be regarded 
as a work or a dream, but a foolery. Have no- 
thing to do with it.'' 

Harding accordingly declined to appear as 
a Senator, or Tribune. Mr. Walton and Mr. 
Short were too much occupied with their own 
parts to pay attention now to anything else; 
and as they had already secured the service of 
seven or eight stalwart shipwrights and anchor- 
smiths, to be dressed alternately as Senators, 
Roman Soldiers, or Goths, or to carry banners 
in processions, the resignation of Harding was 
received with only a passing comment from Mr. 
Walton, to the effect that it was, no doubt, 
owing to Archer. 

"Never mind him," said Mr. Short, "nor 
Mr. Archer either. The only thing I think 
about, is our good success, and the notoriety and 
patronage we shall obtain for our fishing-com- 
pany in Ireland." 

There was one other thing Mr. Short thought 
about, which he forbore to mention, and that 
was, the fine effect he hoped to produce upon 
Mary by his appearance as the Emperor Satur- 
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ninxis. Few women, he thought, could behold 
such a dress as the one he should appear in, 
and not feel a fluttering at the heart in favour of 
the wearer, if he were at all a '^ likely man." 

The playbill, announcing the performance of 
Shakspere's inimitable tragedy of Titus Andro- 
nicus, by several amateiu^, who had, in the most 
obliging manner, come forward on the present 
occasion, by particular desire, was duly cir- 
culated. The after-piece of Love in a Village, 
was to be performed by the regular company of 
the theatre. To conclude with two picturesque 
scenes from the Castle Spectre, the part of the 
Bleeding Nun, for this night only, by * — * — 
Captayi of Marines. Vivat Regina ! 

The tragic night arrived. Mr. Short came 
to the theatre in a fly, dressed for his 
part; he had been "at it" ever since two 
o'clock. Mr. Walton also arrived, with an 
immense bough of laurel tliat looked very 
fresh. All the other amateiirs arrived in 
good time, except two of the anchor-smiths, 
who were rather " in liquor," and Major Grim- 
shawe, whose visage of habitual crimson took 
more time to black than he had calculated. 
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However, they were all ready at last. The 
overture was played by one of the regimental 
bands, and mgeniously combined the " melodies" 
of the " Death of Abercrombie " and " Go to 
the Devil and shake yourself,*' both selected by 
the Major. 

The curtain rose — ^the house was crowded. 
Great was the applause. The patronage was 
manifest, — Irish fish began to look up from 
the Channel The tragedy commenced. Mr. 
Walton proceeded very well with his sententious 
heroism, and the others acquitted themselves 
respectably, with a little help from the prompter. 
But the omissions had been, of necessity (being 
not 'presentable,'), so very numerous, that by 
the time they had arrived at the third scene 
of the second act, there was every promise of 
a dull and preposterous affair. A little thea- 
trical incident, however, not intended to be 
introduced in " Titus Andronicus," set this 
question at rest in a moment, and cut short 
the tragedy. 

This untoward, though most effective acci- 
dent, was caused by the anxious assiduities of 
the Captain of Marines to prepare everything 
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for his ascent as the Spectre Nun through the 
trap-door in the middle of the stage. He was 
determined to see to everything himself — ^he 
would trust nobody — ^it was too important — he 
was resolved to look to the trap in person, 
and take care that the bolts could be easily 
withdrawn, so that the trap should descend 
without the chance of a hitch. Now, while 
he was greasing the bolts of this trap, and 
trying if they worked easily, the second act 
of " Titus Andronicus,*' was going on over- 
head, and at a most inappropriate — or as it 
appeared to the audience, a most appropriate 
moment — ^Mr. Short stepped upon this trap 
in the natural progress of the scene, as he 
was advancing to look at the hole into which 
Bassianus has been thrown. 

Enter Satumimis and Aaron : — 
'* Sat. — ^Along with me I I'll Bee what hole is here !" 

With these words, the Emperor Satuminus 
pompously advanced a few paces, and then 
stumbled half-way down through the trap. It 
hung on a slant by the efforts of the excited 
Captain beneath, who, finding by the legs. 
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that he was doing mischief, was endeavouring 
with all his might to hoist the trap up again, 
but in vain : — and with a most dismayed look, 
down went Satuminus through the stage, 
leaving his diadem at the brink. In the alarm 
of the moment, Titus Andronicus hurried on 
the stage, and he and Aaron cautiously peeped 
over the edge of the trap, looking in terror 
and confusion into the abyss, amidst the 
convulsive laughter of the audience. Most 
assuredly, the " eflFect" produced by this upon 
Mary's mind, was anything but what poor Mr. 
Short had contemplated. 

This ludicrous and unintentional coup-de- 
th^dtre was prolonged by the confused energies 
of the Captain underneath, who, in his wild 
endeavours to repair the disaster he had caused, 
clasped Mr. Short's legs in both arms, and 
hoisted him up, loudly exhorting him to regain 
his position upon the stage ; so that the 
wretched head and shoulders of Satuminus 
rose again, and appeared for a few seconds 
above the trap, — and then sank for ever ! 

The drop-scene was lowered in confusion. 
Mr. Short was not hiu-t beyond a few slight 
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bruises, and a grazed cheek and elbow; but 
it was impossible to resume the tragedy. The 
after-piece was, however, very successful ; and 
the ascent of the Bleeding Nun, through the 
same trap, produced almost as much laughter as 
the tragedy, so that the audience went away 
extremely satisfied with the evening's amuse- 
ment, which had exceeded their expectations. 

Mr. Walton had left the theatre, in despair 
at the untoward accident which had destroyed 
the further progress of the tragedy, at the end 
of the second act. Mary sought in vain to 
console and calm him. 

" How have I exposed myself!" cried he ; 
" to what ridicule ! amidst which the drop-scene 
fell, only just in time to prevent my throwing 
myself down the hole after poor Short, and 
hiding my confusion while we embraced each 
other. What fools did we all look ! Who 
could have foreseen such a disaster ! Yet it all 
makes Archer appear so very right, and me so 
very wrong. No doubt but the character of 
Titus Andronicus was very unfit for me. I 
accept the evil position Fate has ordained me. 
To-morrow morning I shall write a note to 
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Archer, and make a humble apology, regretting 
extremely that I did not attend to his advice. 
Mary, where is my nightcap ? I think I 
shoidd like to sit in it a little while. My head 
is not as it shoidd be. Pain here — and there 
— and all over." 

Mr. Walton's head sank upon his breast, and 
with a most humble and abased air he sat 
silently looking down at his toes. He con- 
tinued in this state for nearly half an hour, by 
which time Mary had caused the supper to be 
laid. She persuaded her father to turn roimd 
to the table. He did so in a very resigned 
mann^, and, by degrees, and as if he scorned 
all eating, made a very good supper. 

He had concluded, and was in the act of 
stirring a tumbler of red wine negus, when a 
note arrived from Mr. Short. It was to the 
effect that notwithstanding his bruises, he had 
caused all the money to be brought to him 
from the theatre, and had sat up in bed to 
count it. The proceeds he declared far to 
exceed his most sanguine hopes ; and he had 
moreover already received several visits and 
messages from persons of consequence, con- 
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doling with his accident — trusting he was not 
severely hurt — and expressing the greatest 
interest in the Anglo-Celtic Smack-building 
Company. The theatrical failure of the tragedy 
was a commercial success. It was a most 
prosperous beginning of the undertaking. 

" Aha ! " laughed Mr. Walton, *^ here's news! 
Read this note. Who is right now, Mary? 
I thought Short knew what he was about. 
Archer took too much upon himself. He ought 
to make me an apology." 

The " noise " of all this, added to the amount 
of money collected, and the apparent interest 
excited, worked a change in the opinion of 
more than one person, previously opposed to 
the attempt. 

The views Mr. Bainton had entertained of 
the theatrical performance had been of a com- 
plicated nature. In the first place, he highly 
disapproved of all such things, on the score of 
strict religious tenets ; but he thought a 
charitable purpose might render it pardonable. 
He endeavoured to persuade himself that the 
scheme of smack-building in Ireland came 
\mder the denomination of charitable, because 
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the Irish fisheries were in a wretched state of 
neglect, yet offering great means of ameliorating 
the condition of the people— and there was 
nothing the Irish needed more than good exam- 
ple. It was therefore charitable to give them 
this, by showing them how the fish might 
be taken. Nevertheless, he thought it a very 
strange and imbusiness-like mode of com- 
mencing an undertaking like theirs, and he was 
more than half disposed to withdraw fi-om it. 
The great success, however, of the amateurs, 
and the notoriety it caused, settled the question 
in his mind, and he requested Harding to be in 
readiness to accompany him to Ireland in the 
course of next week. 

A great many persons (most of them idlers) 
called on Mr. Short and Mr. Walton, and 
asked various questions concerning the new 
project; several also inqiiired about shares — 
when they would be issued — how soon they 
might be expected to be at a premiimi — ^who 
were to form the Provisional Committee — 
whether there were any vacancies — and what 
attendance-fee woidd be given to a member of 
the Provisional Committee. Mr. Short winked 
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at Mr. Walton, and held up one finger, to 
indicate caution and quietude under the fermen- 
tation of success. Mr. Walton rubbed his 
hands, and asked how soon Mr. Short intended 
to set out for Dublin, as he was resolved to 
accept his invitation for a few weeks. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DILEMMA OF ABCHER AND MART DBPARTUBE OF 

HARDING. 

Amidst these circumstances, added to some 
others, the relative positions of Archer and 
Mary were perplexing and painful. They met 
as usual, and had long walks together, and 
frequently long conversations on various topics ; 
but something was wanting, and they both felt 
it more than ever, though without admitting 
this to themselves. If they differed, as of old, 
it was not now accompanied with the same ten- 
derness, the same mutual concessions and final 
adjustment of all things — the merging atmos- 
phere of affection. When they differed, the 
opposition, or the memory of it, remained. 
The discord was not * resolved.' 

r 2 
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Meanwhile Archer's remittances had not yet 
arrived; — the editor of the quarterly journal 
to which he contributed, was on the continent, 
though expected back daily ; and the friend 
who had borrowed of Archer, still delayed to 
send a cheque according to his promise, 
which Archer thought very extraordinary be- 
haviour. His landlady had just sent up her 
account for " three weeks' lodgings, and sim- 
dries," and would be glad to have her bill 
settled. She was quite an ordinary sort of 
woman, and had no delicacy. Archer could not 
bear to write to his unde, nor, under present 
circumstances, could he apply to Mr. Walton. 
He shrank even from telling Mary, feeling that 
he was in a position of pal&y annoyance ; and 
he was very much of Hazlitt's opinion (whose 
essay on the subject he forthwith read with 
unction), that the want of money is apt to make 
a man ridiculous. He had bought all Voltaire 
and all Goethe, a great bargain, and had left 
himself without a shilling, and owing for " three 
weeks' lodgings and sundries." It was equally 
contemptible and irritating — nothing in itself, 
but unbearable in its consequences. So much 
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for external circumstances — but how as a matter 
of feeling ? To say the truth, Archer did not 
much wish to accompany them to Ireland. He 
did not object to Mary's going, as it was only 

for a short time. 

The circumstances, and state of feeling in 
which Mary found herself, were no less per- 
plexing. She did not like to allow her father 
to go without her, neither did she like to accom- 
pany him on his visit to Mr. Short, whose 
behaviour to her whenever Archer was not 
present, was of a kind very difficult to deal 
with, or to endure. He was preposterously 
polite, attentive, and most respectful; yet as 
he knew she was engaged, there was too much 
of all this. At the same time, he never com- 
mitted himself in any particular instance that 
would warrant a reproof, or direct objection. 
As far as her own feeling was concerned, the 
temporary separation from Archer did not weigh 
much. They had both been accustomed of late 
to depend more upon their own inward re- 
sources, than sympathies, which, it has been 
seen, were \mfort\mately only partial; still she 
hardly felt it delicate towards Archer, to become 
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the visitor of Mr. Short ; neither could she say 
this to her father, as he would have pooh- 
pooh'd it, and asked for signs and tokens, none 
of which she could adduce, or would feel dis- 
posed to speak of, if she could. 

Harding and Mr. Bainton now came to take 
their leave, not knowing if Mr. Walton and 
Mary would be likely to come to Ireland during 
their stay. Mr. Walton was reading the paper 
in the dining room. He told them he had 
nearly made up his mind to come over to Dub- 
lin very shortly : he did not know if his daughter 
would accompany him. He shook hands with 
both of them, and wished them a fine voyage 
" Mary is up stairs in the drawing room," said 
he, " writing notes to Ellen Lloyd, and to her 
aunt Judith, and half a dozen more. Run up 
and wish her good-bye." Mr. Bainton and 
Harding accordingly left the room, and Mr. 
Bainton ascended the stairs. Harding loitered 
below in the passage — ^then hastily advanced to 
the foot of the stairs. 

He looked up — he listened — he held his 
breath, hoping to hear the sound of Mary's 
voice. He did hear it — she was taking leave of 
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Mr. Bainton, Perhaps she might come down 
stairs with him. What a thrill—- a kind of 
terror — ^he felt at this thought; a painful 
delight, which he did not dare to mingle with 
hope. 

Mr. Sainton's heavy footsteps sounded upon 
the floor above, — but Harding continued stand- 
ing, with one hand upon the bannisters, and 
looking down at his feet ; and thus he remained 
till Mr. Bainton returned. 

" I thought,*' said Mr. Bainton, " you were 
close behind me, coming up to wish Miss 
Walton good-bye ! I told her you were below. 
Run up, man, make haste ! I wish to be off 
early — why, how pale you look! An't you 
wen, Harding?'* 

" Oh, very well," replied Harding ; " only a 
slight headache. It will go off directly I get 
out into the open air.^ 

" But won't you- 

" No, I thank you — Miss Walton will excuse 
it, I know — we are late." 

And Harding hurried out at the door, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Bainton, who was not sorry that 
he made no further delay. They left Ports- 
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mouth the same evening, accompanied by three 
shipwrights from Mr. Sainton's own building- 
yard, and a boy who was about to be appren- 
ticed to the craft. 

Hearing Mr. Bainton addressing somebody 
on descending, it struck Mary that it must be 
Harding ; and yet, thought she, if it had been, 
he would surdy have come up with Mr. Bainton? 
She rose mechanically, and went to the window. 
Yes, it was Harding. " How very strange ! " 
said Mary, half aloud ; and she continued look- 
ing after them for some time. 

Mr. Walton suddenly calling out " Mary ! ** 
she went down to him. 

" My dear, just fasten my gaiters, will you. 
So, Harding and Bainton are off. Harding 
never went up to wish you good-bye. How 
was this ? *' 

" I was just wondering at it, papa, when you 
caUed.'^ 

"I hope they'll have a good passage," said 
Mr. Walton ; " to be sure, it don't take long.'* 
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CHAPTER VII. 



MR. short's love TACTICS ^ARRIVAL OF ELLEX LLOYD 

MORE DEPARTURES FOR IRELAND. 



While these events were transpiring, the 
acute and sensitive Mr. Short had become 
aware of a certain indescribable something in 
Mary's behaviour to him which made him see 
the wisdom of caution; he therefore resolved 
upon a fine touch of policy, which should 
neutralize Mary's objection to coming as a visitor 
to his house. He aflTected to be greatly delighted 
with the society of Miss Lloyd, and divided his 
attentions equally between her and Mary for a 
few days. He then proceeded to give the balance 
a little in favoiu- of Miss Lloyd.; and he even 
went so far, one evening at tea, as to " make 
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eyes '' at her across the table, just between the 
candlestick and the urn. Miss Lloyd wondered 
what had happened to him, or to herself. Mary 
(being quite deceived by this riLse of the inge- 
nious gentleman, and too happy to be relieved 
from his attentions) joked Miss Lloyd upon her 
conquest. Miss Lloyd felt a little uncomfortable 
at the thing, as she had a peculiar dislike to 
Mr. Short; both the ladies, however laughed 
very much over the whole business, because 
Miss Lloyd did not fail to express her regret at 
the rapid " change " in Mr. Short's sentiments. 
" Ah, Miss Lloyd,'' said he next day, as he 
was escorting the ladies for a walk, — " if I only 
had a little estate in Wales, I should be the 
happiest of men, not because of the estate, of 
course, for many a small property there has no 
doubt an owner no happier than any other 
person ; but because I might be near you, and 
receive your advice as to the management of my 
farm. What a farm it would be— especially the 
farm-house. Why do you both laugh? there's 
no doubt about it. Such order — such neatness 
— such practical utility, if I may say so. The 
dining-room, sitting-room, and bed-rooms, — 
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models. The smoking — I beg pardon — ^weM 
smoke in the arbour. But then, the dairy — 
again a model ! The outside of the house would 
be covered with roses and trellice-work, after 
the designs of your sister, Miss Ellen. I have 
heard so much of your cottage in Wales ! I 
quite long to go there. Yet that can't be." 

"Why not, Mr. Short?" inquired Mary, 
with an amused countenance. 

" Bound for Dublin, Miss Walton — ^have yo^ 
forgotten? — must go, Miss Lloyd. But per- 
haps" — here Mr. Short pretended to have a 
sudden thought — "but perhaps Miss Lloyd 
would do me the favour to accompany you and 
your father ?" 

"It is impossible, I thank you," replied 
Miss Uoyd. " I expect my sister EUen very 



soon." 



Mr. Short knew this. He therefore added 
with enthusiasm: " Oh pray, Miss Walton, do 
press your friend to come— if only till Miss 
Ellen Lloyd arrives." 

This being declined, Mr. Short assumed a 
tone of much regret, and declared he would ask 
Mr. Walton to intercede warmly for him. For 
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fear of " accidents," however, he took an 
opportunity, when nobody else was present, of 
repeating the same to Miss Lloyd in the coldest 
manner. 

" I perceive," said he, " as you expect your 
dear sister in a few days, that it would be out of 
the question to make a visit so far oflF. How 
very wrong of me not to see that/' 

All worked to his wish, and the skilful Mr. 
Short soon found that Mr. and Miss Walton 
were to be his guests in Dublin. 

Such was the state of parties and affairs when 
Ellen Lloyd arrived, under the simple-minded 
but safe convoy of David Williams. Amidst 
the bustle and preparation of Mr. Walton and 
Mary for going to Ireland, happening as it did 
so immediately after the fluctuating excitement 
of the amateur tragedy, and amidst the unsatis- 
factory state of mind and feelings experienced 
by Mary and Archer, added to the vexatious 
circumstances of the latter, the arrival of Ellen 
Lloyd was felt a most refreshing and happy 
event. As she had not been present during 
any of the recent affairs, everybody forgot them 
for a time, and returned in imagination to their 
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pleasant abode under the roof of the cottage in 
Wales, with all the soft and pastoral associations 
of the surrounding scenery. 

Ellen seemed to bring among them an inno- 
cence of all the doings of the world, and a 
freshness and sweetness of nature, which re- 
newed in every one the happy emotions of 
youth, and the dawn of hope and fancy. 
Archer's face brightened up as it had not done 
for some time past, and he presently forgot all 
his late vexations and worldly annoyances. 
Ellen's manner to him was extremely sweet, 
even amounting almost to pathetic, and yet 
there was a kind of reserve towards him, which 
he had not observed in her before. When he 
reminded her of some of their poetical discus- 
sions and associations in Wales, she gently 
evaded further mention of them, though saying 
that she well remembered them. She looked 
rather pale, but was not sad; and when they 
asked her about her music, she smiled away the 
tinge of melancholy that was upon her cheek, 
and charmed them all with the pathos of her 
voice and expression in singing one of the 
melodies that had delighted them in Wales. 
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" If I had not almost sworn I would go to 
Dublin," said Mr. Walton, " I would stay here 
to enjoy the society of our young friend 
Ellen." 

" I am sure," said Mary, " we shall all return 
the sooner for our own sakes, and I hope we 
shall be able to make amends to her for running 
away now." 

This was uttered in a tone of affectionate 
solidtude, as Mary fancied she saw something 
like the pale hectic tint of consumption in 
Ellen's cheeks. 

In a few days Mr. Walton and Mary accom- 
panied Mr. Short, on a visit to his house in 
Dublin. Archer was to follow, in all probability, 
next week, as he said. But the friend who was to 
have remitted the sum borrowed of Archer still 
remained silent, and the editor of the quarterly 
journal aforesaid had not returned from the 
continent. Archer thought this latter delay 
particularly hard, as he had writtenthe 1 ead- 
ing article, and the editor had received several 
complimentary letters about it. There was 
no help for it. Archer would follow on to 
Dublin^ if he could do so, in the course of a 
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week ; if not, it would scarcely be worth while, 
as Mary would be returning. 

Archer accompanied them down to the packet- 
boat. It was impossible that he and Mary 
should not experience considerable emotion on 
such an occasion, from the recollection of scenes 
which they had gone through, not only during 
the shipwreck, but while making the passage 
from Canada. They were not now all they 
were to each other then ; and yet why not ? 
Nothing had occurred to lessen their regard and 
interest in each other— nothing that could in- 
terfere with their future union and prospects. 
Archer felt this still more than Mary, as she 
was about to risk the chances of the sea without 
him ; and thus their parting was fuU of tender 
thoughts and expressions. 

Meanwhile EUen Lloyd remained with her 
sister in Mr. Walton's cottage, which he and 
Mary earnestly exhorted them to regard as their 
own, however unworthy the comparison, in a 
pictiu*esque point of view, though the latter had 
even included the free use of his new boat, and 
his brass telescope. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OAT-CAKBS — A POET'S LBTTBBS OF BUSINESS — ABSTRACT 

INTELLECT AND THE ACTUAL WOBLD THE BUST OV 

8CHILLEB — THE FI8HEBMAN ABCHBE AMD THE MISS 

LLOTDS. 

The sharp blow of an open hand sounded 
with a loud smack against the passage-wall of 
the house where Archer lodged. It was the 
hand of Mrs. Dance, the mistress of the house, 
who, intending to administer chastisement to the 
servant girl's shoulders, had fallen short of 
her severe intentions and smacked the lath and 
plaster instead. Her voice, however, followed 
the flight of the culprit as she ran down stairs : 
so that Archer was obliged to lay down Goethe's 
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Kunst und Alterthumy and listen to it, against 
his will. 

" To think of it !" cried Mrs. Dance ; " to 
think of such neglect ! We shall have no oat* 
cakes made this day ! What will the world 
come to! Here have I been rubbing and 
cleaning up the griddle, with scouring'-paper and 
an old glove, after it had got rusty throi^h 
your shamejpul forgetsomeness, thinking all the 
time that you were gone to old Bigses wife to 
know why old Bigs hadn't sent the oatmeal I 
ordered a week ago from Gosport ; and here I 
find you, up in your bed^-room, reading a book ! 
N^lect your work for this, will you ! Pll 
teach you to sit improving your mind, you 
hussey, I will ! You've been taking a kaf out 
of the book of the lodger, I suppose ! You've 
seen him a-sitting half his life away over books, 
till youVe caught a little of the same craze. 
But if some people read less, and worked more, 
other people would not have to wait for their 
rent, and their servants wouldn't catch the 
complaint — idling and wasting o' good time ! 
That's a bit of my mind — ^let them hear it as 
may." 

VOL. II. G 
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With these words, growing more and more 
indistinct as she descended the stairs, the land- 
lady's voice ceased to fall upon the ear of Archer, 
yet seemed to continue with an endless echo in 
his mind. He was unable to continue reading, 
and he laid aside the book, sick and disgusted 
with the meannesses of Ufe, and enraged with 
his own folly for allowing himself to be brought 
within the range of their vulgar pressure. 
Why had he suffered any false delicacy, or pride, 
or uncomfortable feeling between himself and 
Mr. Walton, originating in an absurdity, to 
prevent him from making known this tem- 
porary emergency to Mary ? How very un- 
worthy of her open and handsome nature was 
such a concealment, and especially under their 
relative positions ! Yet the very smallness of 
the need, the meanness of the circumstance, 
had prevented him quite as much as any other 
feeling. 

Archer caught up a pen, and scrawled off a 
note to the friend who still delayed transmitting 
him the amoimt of his obligation, though he 
had repeatedly promised it, — ^and then another 
note to the editor, who seemed resolved never to 
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forward him his cheque. In all Archer's 
previous notes he had touched upon his need) 
and expressed his wishes with so circuitous and 
mystified a delicacy, ornate with evasive digres- 
sions, that what he had intended as stating his 
emergency, and pressing the point, had very 
likely escaped the observation of the parties 
addressed, or, at any rate, had given them good 
grounds for treating with neglect a matter upon 
which he had chosen to be so indefinite and 
facetious. This never struck Archer : and his 
present notes were in an extreme vein, so oppo- 
site — distinct, cold, peremptory and laconic — 
that it would be very difiicult to believe they 
could have been written by the same man. He 
sealed them with a smear of wax each, caught 
up his hat, and hurried out to take them to the 
post-oflice. 

At the door of the house there was a low 
parapet-wall on one side, and upon it stood a 
huge flower-pot with a withered laurel-tree 
sticking up in the dry and sun-parched mould. 
Upon this mould three little bills were laid, 
addressed to Archer. His eye caught the 
letters : he snatched up the bills, and, being in 

G 2 
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an irritated state of mind, returned into the 
house with indignation, to demand of t^e land- 
lady upon what grounds off suspicion i^e bad 
perpetrated these petty insults. 

He gave his bell-rope such a tug, that in a 
moment it lay in a coil at his feet, togeth^ with 
a she«t of dry plaster from the ceiling. There 
was a bdl-rope on the other side of the chimney- 
piece, but it was only ornamental, being fixed 
to a nail. 

While Archer was hesitating as to whether 
he should call for the servant in the passage, or 
stamp upon the floor tfll she came, a carrier's 
cart drew up to the door. It was nearly oppo- 
site to the window, and Archer looked out 
mechanically. The carrier and his man were 
busying themselves in lifting up from the 
bottom of the cart a great white package in a 
sackcloth, which seemed heavy, and to require 
both strength and care. Ardier stood dismayed 
The bust of Schiller ! Here was the bust of 
Schiller arrived, and he had not a shilling to pay 
the carrier. 

The feeUng was altogether unbearable ; and, 
without stopping to reflect, Archer instantly left 
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the room, and walked out into the garden at 
the back of the house with a cold perspiration 
upon his forehead. He opened a side-door in 
the garden that led into a back-lane ; and here 
he made his exit, in a state of humiliation and 
rage equally painful and ridiculous, considering 
the paltriness of the external cause. As he 
closed the door, a great smash was heard in the 
street, and the rattling of fragments upon the 
pavement. The bust of Schiller ! — tumbled 
out of the men's arms ! — dashed to pieces ! — 
all this because he could not run out to super^ 
intend its careful carriage into the house — all 
this for the base want of a few shillings. 
Archer clenched his teeth, while the tears gushed 
into his eyes, as he hurried away to take a walk 
and recover himself on the sea-beach. 

His imagination and feelings had created all 
this. It was not the poet's bust which had 
arrived, but a sack of oatmeal for the landlady ; 
and, in its passage into the house, the men had 
run against the great flower-pot with the dead 
laiu'el in it, which was smashed by the blow, 
and the fragments had clattered down on all 
sides upon the pavement 
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Archer, once dear of the lane, hurried across 
towards the beach, to cool himself in the sea- 
breeze, and to recover from the shock his feel- 
ings had just received. He paused by the side 
of an old boat that was lying upon its sides in 
the shingles. Under the other side, or lee, of. the 
boat, and out of Archer's s%ht, sat an old 
'fisherman mending a net. 

" * What a piece of work is man !' '* ex- 
claimed Archer, quoting Hamlet, almost without 
being conscious of it — " what a strange piece of 
work we are ! We speculate upon Art, till its 
roots and branches entwine themselves with 
those of Nature, and its veins and arteries are 
scarcely separable from the parent source — yet 
separable they must be, or Art is lost, and 
resolves itself into Nature, which is distinct ; — 
we wander back into antiquity, till we seem to 
resign our present life in the generation that 
surrounds us, and take upon ourselves the 
feelings and thoughts of a dead generation, with 
all its objects and interests — yet, in the very 
midst of this noble oblivion of personal identity^ 
and of self in ?Il its mean relations — ^at this 
very moment, perhaps, comes some base, paltry^ 
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common-place worldly need, urged upon us by 
the most insignificant of creatures and causes ; 
and art and antiquity vanish in a whirlwind of 
dust, that chokes, and blinds, and maddens us. 
What an ocean to be troubled with the moods 
of its small fiy! — ^what a piece of work is 
man ! — a rotten and shattered bark !" 

The old fisherman rose with an angry face 
from underneath the other side of the boat. 

" Piece o' work 1" said he, indignantly, " I 
,should like to see how you would look if you 
had done half the ^work this here boat has ! 
Men don't catch fish by heaving sighs and 
groans, and turning up the whites o' their eyes. 
Small fiy, d'ye call us? — do you think the 
ocean is only meant for whales? You come 
down to tiie sea-side with your head brim full o' 
nonsense and pride, and mayhap more nice than 
wise ; you spin a yarn about the natur of antick- 
erty and the art o' generation, and sich like 
palaver of Tom Cox's Traverse, and you think, 
because you've money in your pocket, that you're 
to crack on with to'-gallan' sails, royals, and 
stun-s'ls, and run down poor fishermen, as if 
them and their boats were the most insignificant 
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o' creeturs. I wouldn't give a dried sprat for a 
dozen of you !" 

" lidy good friend," exclaimed the astonished 
Archer, much annoyed at the absurdity of the 
misunderstanding, but also rather amused, — " I 
was not alluding to you, or your boat, or 
anything belonging to your calling. I was 
only—" 

" Why, didn't I hear you call us small fry, 
that choked and maddened you to look at ? and 
didn't you flap your starboard fin upon the 
gunnel o' this here boat, and call her a rotten 
piece o' work ? Ha'nt a man got ears on his 
head because he has holes in his coat ?" 

" My good fellow," said Archer, with a sigh 
of fatigue at the perverse folly of the mistake, 
^^ I assure you I am one of the last men to 
insult the implements of your calling, or taunt 
you with your poverty," 

" Oh, I dare say not. You'll tell me presently 
you were just going to oflfer me half-a-crown.'* 

" I certainly was not exactly — " 

" No, nor three-and-sixpence neither ; but I 
want none of your money. I don't care for it 
— ^nor your pride, nor your fine speeches — ^but I 
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do wish you had paid my grand-daughter for 
the last fortnight's water-cresses she has regu- 
larly left at your door every morning. I know 
you." 

Archer stood confounded ; the triviality of the 
climax, with its overwhelming circumstantiality 
and importance in the speaker's mind, voice, air, 
and face, were of a kind that he knew not how 
to endure or deal with, and in the emotion of 
the moment, he stamped upon the shingles, and 
turning upon his heel walked away. 

The tide was coming up, and Archer walked 
dose down to the water's edge, feeling as if he 
could willingly walk in, and never retiffn agam 
to the world's " inhospitable shore." 

Oppressed with numberless thoughts and 
memories, and considerations of how he had 
passed his life — what studies and what efforts to 
build up and store his mind, and with how 
little worldly profit — ^Archer wandered along the 
water's edge for some time, engrossed by all 
within, and observing nothing without, till at 
length the white dresses of some ladies at a 
distance, attracted his attention. They were 
advancing : he thought he would turn aside and 
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avoid them, when at this moment a breeze from 
the sea displayed the outline of one of the 
ladies, who appeared the younger of the two, in 
a way that gave her so beautiful an effect 
between an angel and a sea-nymph, that 
Archer's eyes became feed upon the fair vision, 
and he moved towards them by some uncon- 
scious fascination. 

Presently, some little ^miliar action, or 
gracefrd movement of the younger of the 
ladies, caused Archer immediately to recognise 
them. " Ellen Lloyd and her sister ! " said he 
aloud : *' they seem to have walked out of the 
sea to meet me." 

Archer quickened his pace. " How very 
glad I am to meet you," cried he; "I have 
been strolling along the beach this hour, in the 
most wretched spirits." 

" In search of a rhyme ? " inquired Ellen 
Lloyd, with one of her sweet smiles, not 
unmixed with archness, and not altogether 
wanting in a tone of sympathy with his sad 
voice ; " in search of a rhyme to the word 
poet ? " 

" No, nor to the word scissors, thou white- 
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robed Syren, sent by one of the Fate-sisters to 
cut asunder the thread of my painful reverie. 
I was searching for no rhyme, and last of all 
should I search for one to the luckless word you 
mention, more especially as the nearest rhyme 
to poet affordefi by the English language is only 
a consonant, or semi-rhjrme, — cruet" 

" What a s4ur association,*' said Miss Lloyd, 
" and how ve4r inappropriate." 

" We must think of an oil-cruet,'* interposed 
Ellen, — " oil from the Mount of Olives. But 
what could put that ugly word scissors into 
your thoughts ? and by way of retort to my 
naughty inquiry about the word ' poet ?' " 

" Oh, several wandering associations. First, 
there is no word which rhymes with * scissors,' 
any more than with * poet ; ' and the two ideas 
suggested one of the Fates who should cut the 
unfortunate thread of a being which was bom to 
live alone, i.e., rhymeless. And at the same mo- 
ment, also, the salt breeze took thy golden locks, 
Ellen, and some lines from Browning's * Pippa 
Passes,' came into my mind : — 
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* I happened to hear of a young Greek girl. 
With Alciphron hair, like sea-moss — ' 
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And the natural suggestion that grew out of 
this, was to cut off one of those flying locks — 
not because it was at all like Alciphron's sea- 
moss, but because, as the wind and sun played 
with it, it seemed so beautiful a companion to 
the image conveyed in those lines. Behold 
the esoteric history of the ugly word * scissors/ 
in the mind of thy friend.'' 

" I am more than reconciled to the word," 
> said Ellen, looking down upon the pebbles of 

the beach, as they slowly paced along — " but do 
not trace it any further. Let us talk of some- 
thing else." 

" When do you go to Dublin ? " inquired 
Miss Lloyd. 

"I scarcely know," said Archer, with a 
vexed air, ^' I am waiting for some letters, 
which are most unaccountably delayed." 

"And when they arrive," continued Miss 
Lloyd, " you will scarcely find time to come and 
wish us good-bye; you will be so anxious to 
end the period of your solitary walks on the 
beach. Have you heard from Mary this morn- 
ing ? What does she say to all this separation ?" 

"Not much," said Archer; "she knows I 
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cannot very well ; — that some tiresome people do 
not write to me, although — in diort, never 
mind." And Ardier quickened his pace. 

''Do you consider/' inquired Ellen, ''liiflt 
Ossian's poems were originaUy mitten in Im- 
land, or in Scotland ?" 

"That cannot easily be decided,'* replied 
Archer; "but while the Gaelic language was 
common in both, and the scenery might be 
foimd in both, the tone of feding and cast of 
thought are, I think, most characteristic of ttie 
ancient Irish.'* 

" I am so fond of some of Osi^n's poems," 
said Ellen. 

" And I too," said Archer. " Their sorrow 
is so grand ; their intense interest in the dead 
and gone — the almost forgotten — is so touching, 
irom its magnanimous oblivion of self, and all 
of to-day." 

" When a hero weeps," said Ellen, " how 
well it seems to harmonize with the rod^y 
waterfalls around ; when he draws his sword, or 
hurls his spear, you never think of blood, hint of 
some great meteor in the air. The deaths in 
battle are always glorious and refined: tibtey 
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never shock you with disgusting details of 
realities. It is like a battle in the clouds. A 
hero talks of his shield as if it were a planet. 
But when he alludes to the glories of the past, 
what melancholy phantoms of kings and chiefs 
float through the mist ; what pictures of lofty 
ruins and the desolation of regal abodes rise up 
in vapour before us — and while ' the fox looks 
out of the window, and the rank grass waves on 
the wall/ we hear dim echoes of the harps of 
the bards floating among the distant hills, and 
dying away in the lonely cairns and mounds of 
buried heroes." 

" Ellen has lived among mountains to good 
purpose,^* said Archer, turning to Miss Uoyd ; 
" she has improved the happy opportimity. I 
wish I could do the same." 

" Wasted my time, some people would call 
it," observed Ellen. 

" And I repeat," said Archer — " that I wish 
I could do the same." 

" I think it is the fashion in modem litera- 
ture," said Ellen, "to speak meanly of the 
poems of Ossian, is it not ; — to called it a ' stilted 
style r " 
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" Yes/' said Archer, " by those whose ima- 
ginations are shortened — ^if I may use such a 
figure. A stunted mind resents the lofty; 
it thinks every tall figure must be spindle 
shanked, — forgetting that pillars, and obelisks, 
and noble columns, if they have their heads in the 
clouds, must have their shafts deep down in the 
earth. Not but we must admit that Ossian is 
often extremely verbose — too much alike — wants 
abbreviation ; but we might say just the same 
(though to a less extent) of Homer, and Dante 
Chaucer, and Milton." 

By this time they had reached the platform 
of the Parade, and Archer, after a little pleasant 
circumlocution, took his leave. 

With a light step and wonderfufly improved 
spirits, he bent his way homeward. As he 
approached the house, his former depression 
began to weigh him down. He thought of the 
mean and provoking circumstances that he had 
endured, and that still surrounded him — of the 
destruction of the cast fi-om Thorwaldsen's bust 
of Schiller — of the taunts of the old fisherman 
— and of the equally ludicrous and grave fact 
upon which those taunts were foimded. And 
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now he was returning to the same house, in all 
prob^Qity to ^idure similar annoyances. 

But there is something so genial and in- 
v%orating in ihe advent of a flow of good spirits, 
particularly if accompanied by ennobling thoughts 
and high abstract interests — and enlianced a/s 
these must always be by the sympathy of a 
yoimg and lovely woman — that Archer pre- 
s^xtly s^ook off his doud, and resuming his 
brisk step, knocked at the door of his lodgii^, 
— smiled at the girl who (^)ened it, and ent^c^ 
his apartment, beheld upon the table the bust of 
Sdnller ! We often find a sort of fortunate 
enchantment attendant upon a good state of 
animal and mental spirits. Things happen 
whidi could not have happened to any one who 
was in a depressed state. By the side of the 
bust, two letters wei:e laid upon the table — cme 
containing a dieque upon a Portsmouth banker 
fi'om the editor of the quarterly journal, and an 
apology for the delay ; the other a post-office 
order fi'om his literary fii^id, with many excuses 
for his ungrateful conduct 

" Tout le monde est bon r exdaimed Ardier ; 
** Moli^e is right, and I regret the angry notes 
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I last dispatched to these two men ; they are 
really very good fellows, and the editor is far 
more competent to the management of that 
review than I have thought of late." 

Nevertheless, Archer determined to change 
his lodgings. Even the girl's explanation about 
the meal-bag, and the flower-pot which he had 
mistaken for the fractured bust of Schifler, 
though it excessively amused him, did not 
shake his resolution. He paid aU his bills with 
a hurried hand, and left the house the same 
evening. Some tolerably good apartments being 
vacant at a house within a few steps of Mr. 
Walton's cottage, he went there. He rejoiced 
to escape from the screeching sound of his late 
landlady's voice, and wished he might never see 
her skate-&ce again. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SMACK-BUILDINO IN IBELAND — MB. 8B0BT, IN AN 
INGENIOUS MANNEB, MAKES A FOBMAL PBOFOSAIi TO 
MABT BESULTS OF HIS AMATOBT OVEBTUBE. 

" Praised be St. Patrick !" cried Mr. Short, 
hurrying towards Mr. Walton, with an open 
letter in his hand. "Praised be St. Patrick, 
weVe got plenty of salt." 

" Ha !" said Mr. Walton, who fully supposed 
that the money had been remitted for a number 
of shares in the Company, from the Ports- 
mouth admirers of their theatrical performance ; 
" I rejoice to hear it. I suppose you can find 
an immediate use for it." 

" Softly, softly, my friend," said Mr. Short, 
" we must first catch the fish." 



in 
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"Why haven't we done that abeady? — all 
these new shares are the fish we caught in the 
Portsmouth theatre, an't they ?" 

"Psha!" exclaimed Mr. Short, "I don't 
mean money, I mean salt — ^brine — salt to 
pickle and cure the surplus fish, for which we 
cannot find an immediate market. It is im- 
portant that a fishing station should not only 
be in the vicinity of abundance of fish, but that 
we should be able readily to procure, within a 
convenient distance, timber for building and 
repairing, hemp for rigging and tackle, and 
salt" (here he gave Mr. Walton a patronising 
slap on the shoulder), "for curing and pre- 
serving the superfluities of our piscatory 
riches." 

" I see," said Mr. Walton. 

" And I have just received intelligence," 
pursued Mr. Short, " fi-om the point of coast I 
bad fixed upon in Waterford, that all these 
things are sufficiently abundant. Now, you 
observe, our tactics are quite dear before us. 
While these smacks are building, we must 
exwt ourselves by all possible means to stir up 
the rich noblemen and landlords of the county, 
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and particularly the Marquis of Waterford, to 
form a company themselves, or give handsome 
subscriptions for the purpose of improving 
some of the natural bays and harbours of the 
coast, and of building a small pier somewhere 
in the most eligible situation." 

" Close to our fishing-station," interposed 
Mr. Walton. 

" Of course," said Mr. Short. 

While our great speculators were thus dis- 
coursing, a letter arrived from Mr. Sainton. 
He had already fitted up boat-sheds, and a 
building-yard, and was now very busy in the 
construction of a dock. He added a piece of 
intelligence that caused them some temporary 
vexation. He represented that there was a 
large and unemployed population within a few 
miles on each side of him, and that con- 
sequently labour was extremely cheap, but the 
difficulty was to obtain skilled labour ; in fact, 
he had no means of obtaining a sufficient 
number of boat-builders to carry on the work 
with the necessary rapidity. Harding, and the 
three shipwrights he had brought from his own 
yard, had worked sixteen hours a day during the 
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last week, each one having under his directions 
such boat-huilders and assistants as the 
neighbourhood afforded; but he plainly saw 
that all the d^culties to be overcome had not 
been estimated, and that more time would be 
needed. To obviate this, Mr. Sainton proposed 
that Harding should return to Dublin, and 
make, with their assistance, immediate arrange- 
ments for going to Scotland, to purchase three 
Scotch smacks, so that if good fortune attended 
the formation of the Anglo-Celtic Fishing 
Company, they might, at least, not be retarded 
in their operations, for want of boats to begin 
with. 

After some conference, it was decided that 
the recommendation of Mr. Bainton should be 
adopted, and they wrote to him by the next 
post, requesting that Harding might return to 
Dublin as soon as he could be spared, and they 
would speedily furnish him with funds and 
instructions to proceed to the coast of Scotland, 
and purchase two or three fishing-smacks. 

Meantime, the ingenious gentleman and fine 
tactician in the game of love, Mr. Short, had 
meditated upon the best means of making his 
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advances to Mary, and had finally resolved that 
as she had previously shown a diq)osition to 
retire from his former moves of insinuating 
attentions, he would this time take her quite by 
surprise, and endeavour to carry the fair fortress 
by a bold dash. It must, however, be done in 
an equally novel and striking manner. 

In furtherance of this design, Mr. Short 
engaged the services of a Dublin artist, whom 
he directed to make a finished drawing, in lines, 
as if for wood-engraving, and with the following 
subject: A sea-shore in front of a small bay, 
romantically situated. In the foreground a 
fishing-smack, with sailors in the act of launch* 
ing her down a shelving beach. The middle of 
the drawing was to represent a number of 
fishing-boats in different stages of construction, 
with a building-yard close behind on one side, 
and two tall round pillars on the other, sup- 
porting a long board with carved edges, upon 
which was to be inscribed, ''The Royal Asso- 
ciated Anglo-Celtic Companies," — thereby com- 
prising boat-building, fisheries, and pier and 
harbour companies, all under one head, as he 
trusted they would eventually be concentrated. 
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and himself be placed as chief secretary cm 
acting director to the whole. In the back- 
ground he requested the artist to make a sketch 
of himself (Mr. Short) in the dress of a sailof , 
kneeling to a lady, with one hand pointing to 
the board inscribed with the title of the com- 
panies, and the other pointing to the distant 
landscape and a small church and steeple. Close 
by the lady, an old gentleman, of rather portly 
appearance, was to stand clasping his hands with 
evident tokens of pleasure at the proposal of the 
gallant sailor, and giving them a benediction. 

M this being finished, after numerous 
alterations and corrections in the figure of the 
kneeling sailor, which, in truth, did eventually 
present a ridiculous resemblance to Mr. Short, 
the drawing was taken to a mother-of-peari 
engraver, to reduce to the size of the largest 
shell he could procure. The design was forth- 
with engraved upon a piece of mother-of-pearl, 
about four inches long, by three and a quarter 
wide. It looked very well, except that the 
kneeling sailor had a still more affected air than 
the one in the original drawing, which the 
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artist had in vain endeavoured to alter; and 
that the lower part of the left leg on the ground, 
was out of proportion, being much too long — 
a fault that had happened in the endeavour to 
hide or balance a disproportion which had been 
observed in the other, or right leg, of the 
drawing. It could not be helped now. The 
artist, therefore, engraved some grass, in which 
the foot and ande of the sailor were m a great 
measure hidden. 

The engraving was handsomely set in chased 
silver, and fixed upon the top of a rosewood 
dressing-case, containing all sorts of ladies' im- 
plements — and sundry queer implements besides, 
such as ladies seldom use — tweezers, a tooth- 
pick, nail-scissors, a button-hook, a silver mar- 
row-spoon, a pen-knife, an apple-scoop, a lancet, 
curling-irons, a tortoise-shell shoeing horn, &c. 

Next Wednesday, the elated Mr. Short was 
to give a dinner party to Mr. Walton, in honour 
of Mary's birth-day. On this day he deter- 
mined to present his irresistible dressing-case, 
and make his ^^ great demonstration." It was 
ready in time, by dint of incessant calls at the 
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shop, and he carefully tied it up in a plum- 
coloured velvet cover, the button of which had 
been sewn on the wrong side. 

They sat down to dinner — some twelve or 
fourteen, in all. 

Mr. Short was in excessive spirits, — continu- 
ally called upon Mr. Walton to take wine with 
him, — was most assiduous in his attentions to 
everybody, and laughed and talked incessantly. 
Amidst this, every now and then, his coimte- 
nance changed, and he fell into silence, and 
had a troubled air; — then he rallied again, 
and was more vivacious than before. He 
drank too much wine; but he became aware 
of it, and asked for soda water. After this 
he took great care of himself, and fell into 
frequent meditation. What he contemplated 
required considerable nerve. He intended to 
make Mary an " oflfer," under cover of a 
fine birth-day speech, in which he would pre- 
sent her with the dressing-case, and propose 
her health — the " offer** was not to be stated in 
direct words, but implied in a way that could 
not be mistaken. He had planned to do this 
in presence of all the guests, in order the more 
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completely to take Mary by surprise, and to 
cause the aifair to be talked about, all which he 
thought would contribute to his success. 

The cloth was removed ; the moment arrived. 
Mr. Short filled his glass a bumper, and was 
about to rise, but was prevented by the opening 
of the door. A servant came in to say that a 
seafaring man wanted to speak with Mr. Short 
and Mr. Walton. 

** We can't — it's impossible — hang him !*' 
cried Mr. Short, " say we're at table— come 
.g»n to-morrow." 

" Tell him to wait in the back parlour," said 
Mr. Walton — ** (beg pardon, Short — ^it may be 
of consequence) — I'll come down to him pre- 
sently." 

Mr. Short had been put out, and finished his 
bumper inadvertently from irritation. He filled 
it again, and looking towards Mr. Walton with 
a most important air was about to rise, wl^n 
Mr. Walton suddenly begged leave to give a 
toast, and without waiting for permission he 
ran into a panegyric of his munificent host, 
Mr. Short, and concluded by proposing his 
health. It was drank. Mr. Short was again 
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pat out. Still, the fact of Mary's father having 
proposed his health, seemed aptly to play into 
his hands ; he therefore swallowed a bumper in 
returning thanks, and then filled another, saying, 
that he was now about to propose what he 
wished to be regarded as the toast of the even- 
ing, which it was most important should be 
drank before the ladies retired. While the 
glasses were being filled, he directed that the 
dressing-case should be placed upon the table 
before him, with the cover unfastened, ready to 
be thrown oflF at a moment. 

" Mr. Walton/' said Mr. Short, slowly rising 
upon his toes, and then rocking backward upon 
his heels, yet keeping his right hand extended 
over the table, with his brimming wine-glass 
shining between the two candles — " Mr. Wal- 
ton, I rise to propose a most important and 
respected health — ^permit me to say, a most 
admired and feeling toast — ^which I am sure 
every gentleman and lady who have honoured 
my house this day with their presence, wiU 
respond to with the highest pleasure. The 
number of years we have known each other, 
Mr. Walton — the cordiality and regard which 
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has always existed between us — and now the 
extensive business, interests, and speculations 
which unite us — ^render the present, one of the 
most eventful and exciting moments of oiu* 
lives, and justify me, I venture to think, in 
proposing the health of one, very dear to you, 
and towards whom I have always entertained 
the liveliest sentiments. A-hem ! The garden 
of life is pleasant and full of fruit — ^if man did 
but only know how to cultivate, and enjoy it 
with propriety — that is, in season. Let us be 
among those who are wise. A-hem ! On this 
delightful advent of the five-and-twentieth year 
of your daughter, my honoured guest, I wish I 
had eloquent words adequately to express the 
eloquent thoughts of this inadequacy. But the 
anticipation, the kind wishes, the admiring and 
most honourable intentions — that is to say, the 
most unfeOiBg respects and consideration for 
her welfare and future happiness, and my 
regard and conjunction in affairs with you. Sir, 
and my humble ambition in other respects, 
must find words for me upon the present 
occasion. Hem ! — a-hem ! * Trifles/ as the 
great moralist Seneca says, ^trifles show the 
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heart/ and even in such a thing as a poor 
dressing-case, there may be found, I say, a moral 
purpose, which may assist in giving it a place 
in the shadow of the memory of the future, and 
cast a gleam of sunshine upon to-day, when the 
past shall be no more." (Mr. Short had 
gradually drawn the cover from the top of the 
dressing-case, and Mary caught sight of the 
kneeling sailor, and the distant church). '' So 
let us all unite our hands," proceeded Mr. 
Short, — " let us all join our prayers in com- 
memorating the day when our fair friend 
reached this most interesting age of woman, 
when the intellect and the beauty are at their 
height — a day when all circumstances conjoin 
to render us happy — and when only one more 
circumstance, and one more ceremony, are 
wanting to render the humble individual now 
before you, the happiest man on earth. Miss 
Mary Walton, I propose — '* 

Mary rose from her seat with a face of 
scarlet. There were three other ladies at the 
table, who also rose. 

" I propose," stammered Mr. Short, in expla- 
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nation — " I propose — the health — the health of 
Miss Mary " 

But the word " propose" was a dangerous 
CHie to insist upon at sudi a moment — ^the 
alarm to delicacy had been given, and away 
swept the ladies in confusion out of the room, 
one of them murmuring as she went, '^ Really^ 
Mr. Short — re ally , my dear Mr. Short !" 

Mr. Walton sat confounded ! — he had not 
seen the kneeling sailor, nor observed the 
"eyes'* Mr. Short made at his daughter in 
giving utterance to the last words — he didn't 
understand it ! He was listening to what 
seemed to him the handsomest possible speech to 
introduce the health of Mary on her birth-day ! 
What could there be in this — where was the 
impropriety — ^what the devil did it all mean ! 
He jumped up and ran out into the passage 
after the ladies. 

" Mary, my dear !" cried Mr. Walton, seizing 
hold of Mary's lace scarf — " Short means no , 
harm — he only proposes ^" 

" Pray, papa, let me go !" exclaimed Mary, 
disengaging herself, and leaving her scarf in 
Mr. Walton's hands. 
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Mr. Short had foflowed Mr. Walton into the 
passage. The excitement of too much wine— 
of the mischief he had done — the flight of the 
ladies — the sight of Mary's handsome shoulders 
suddenly flashing by — ^and a wild desire to 
repair his error, all acting at once upon him, in 
an evil moment he obeyed his impulse and 
hastily followed Mary's steps. Perceiving him 
coming after her, Mary instantly turned off 
into a back parlour, and closed the door. 
Unable to restrain himself, in bounced Mr. 
Short after her, — and was abruptly stopped by 
the arm of a man which was suddenly extended 
in front of his chest. It was Harding. 

" What are you ? — what do you ? — Ah ! you 
shipwright fellow, do you dare! — Harding, I 
say, y<5u scoundrel — what ! in my own house !" 

In vain did Mr. Short rush and struggle to 
pass ihe barrier arm. It was like running at 
the bough of a tree. 

" What brings yoti here ?" screamed Mr. 
Short. " Do you mean to persist in standing in 
my way in this manner, when I wish to speak 
to a lady — standing in my way — I will pass — I 
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will — standing in my way in my own house — 
house — ^house !" 

Mr. Short plungexl and tore with all his 
might, and struck several wild hlows at Hard- 
ing's head ; but he could not get by the arm 
and hand. 

" Leave my house, this instant ! — PoUce ! 
police !" shouted Mr. Short ; " oh, police !" 

By this time Mr. Walton and all the visitors 
came thronging into the room. 

"Harding," said Mary, "I beg of you to 
leave the house." 

Harding bowed, and immediately retired. 
Mr. Short fainted in Mr. Walton's arms, and was 
carried up to bed by two of the domestics ; all 
the visitors slowly following up the stairs in a 
sort of absurd procession of condolence and 
astonishment, as far as the first landing-place of 
the second floor. Here they congregated — 
crowded — uttered some confused remarks— and 
then descended with rather a sheepish air, and 
hastily took their departure. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ARCHER LOOKS HIS PROSPECTS IN THE FACE HE VISITS 

A MODERN STOIC SYNOPSIS OF A PHILOSOPHICAL 

NOVEL. 

■ 

Being settled in his new lodgings, one win- 
dow of which commanded a good view of the 
sea, Archer placed himself there to watch the 
changes of form and colour in the clouds as the 
sun went down. How the months had flown ! 
—or rather, how time had crept on, since he 
had been in Portsmouth! What had he 
been doing for the last six months ? Nothing 
that he could show. Thinking — treading — 
writing ; all of which his uncle, and the world, 
would reckon up as amounting to nothing. He 
could not lay the result upon a wooden platter 
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and say " Look here ! " This, thought he, is 
what is expected of a man — this is business — this 
is called " something/* Mean enough — and " of 
the earth, earthy." But, on the other hand, did 
not his circumstances need some exertions of a 
dilBferent kind from those he was in the habit of 
making — practical work instead of mental work ? 
It seemed so, indeed; and a sorry fact it was, 
as the paltry insults and annoyances he had 
experienced in his last lodgings fully testified. 
They had awakened him to a sense of his real 
position, and he saw that he must look this 
fairly in the face, both for the present and fj^r the 
fiiture, as far as he could discern. He did not 
blame himself very severely for his past indif- 
ference to his worldly concerns. He found many 
good excuses for it ; and he called to mind a 
passage in " Wilhelm Meister's Apprenticeship," 
which seemed exactly to apply to himself. 
*' He knew not that it was the manner of all 
persons, who attach importance to their inward 
cultivation, altogether to neglect their outward 
circumstances. This had been Wilhelm's case : 
he now for the first time seemed to notice that, 
to work effectively, he stood in need of outward 
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means." Archer now saw this too; and he 
began to look into the real state of his affairs. 

His means of life, independent of literature, 
were of the smallest — scarcely a hundred a-year; 
and with the addition of literature, how stood 
his finances ? He discovered that in the last 
six months he had written two articles for a 
quarterly journal, one of which had produced 
him twenty guineas, and the other had been 
" held over " for the ensuing number. He 
thought he could never safely calculate upon 
the insertion of more than three articles in the 
course of the year, in this journal, nor coxild 
these always produce an equal amount. This 
would not do to rest upon. He saw that he 
must try and find some other quarterly to which 
his contributions would be acceptable. To the 
monthly magazines he had applied some years 
ago, forwarding to them sundry disquisitions on 
works of art and philosophy, as well as essays, 
but with so little benefit to himself that he did 
not feel disposed to make any moves at present 
in the direction of those fixed or changefiil 
luminaries. 

I 2 
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With a wife, too ! There was a fresh consi- 
deration for him. True, he had considered it 
hefore, though not very deeply ; nor could he do 
so with any certainty, because the feelings and 
intentions of his unde, as well as of Mr. 
Walton, had not then been apparent, and he 
had naturally hoped for the best. Now, how- 
ever, he could not conceal from himself that both 
of them were quite averse to his marriage with 
Mary, and would do nothing to assist them 
either before or after. Perhaps one or both 
might do something of a decent kind after^ but 
it would not be safe to trust to that. He must 
trust to his own exertions. Mary knew all this. 
Nothing was concealed from her, and she was 
ready to share his lot whenever he considered it 
at all prudent to " do the irrevocable deed." Only 
that very day he had received a letter from her, 
more tender than usual, repeating the same, and 
declaring how glad she should be to leave the 
odious, handsome house of Mr. Short, and 
return to Portsmouth. If Archer's love had 
for a long time been cooling towards Mary, it 
seemed all at once to revive with tljis letter. 
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He determined that he would set to work, and 
place his worldly affairs in a far better and more 
fixed position. 

But in what way was this practical improve- 
ment of mundane affairs to be attained ? By 
means of literature. He knew of no other 
course that would suit him, or that he should 
suit. And how these means were to be im- 
proved he did not very clearly see — ^in fact, he 
did not see at all, except through the medium 
of a work which he had long wished to write, 
and which he anticipated would meet with great 
success, viz., a philosophical novel. 

Was there nothing else ? Could he not do 
something besides literary labour? How did 
other men of education support themselves — 
that is, when they were without friends, or rich 
connexions, or any definite profession ? How, 
for instance, did Carl Kohl live ? Here was a 
foreigner, who could scarcely speak English 
intelligibly, who came over without any apparent 
means of life beyond the terms of a precarious 
engagement. This engagement had been 
broken i^ — ^Mr. Kohl had been thrown upon 
his own resources — and he had declined further 
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assistance, sayii^ he could do very wdl ! Could 
he indeed — Aad he done well — and how ? By 
the way, where was Carl Kohl ? Ajnher had not 
seen him for several weeks, aad then only by 
accident in the streets. He reproached himself 
for this neglect. Who could tell what privations 
a man of elaborate education and attainments 
might have suffered ! 

It was nearly dark by the time Archer's 
reverie had concluded. Nevertheless, he started 
off to the lodgings Mr. Kohl had occupied 
during the period of his engagement as architect 
to the Associated-Home-Building Company. 

The people of the house knew nothing about 
Mr. Kohl. They did not know where he was 
gone, as he had himself carried away his little 
old rusty brown leather trunk under his arm. He 
had paid his rent, all but two s^^illings for 
cleaning his boots, which he had disputed— 
they knew nothing about him. Archer turned 
slowly from the door. 

Walking thoughtfully down the street, how- 
ever, his eye was attracted by the light from a 
tobacconist's window. He turned into the 
shop, and inquired if they had ever sold cigars 
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or tobacco to a German gentleman who used to 
live in the street ? They knew him perfectly well. '. 
He had been one of their best customers^ 
though he had not bought many cigars for the 
last six weeks. They gave Archer the address 
of Carl KohL It was in a little side street off 
the " Common Hard" — a locality in Portsmouth 
aptly so called, being a long and broad expanse 
of uneven stone pavement, fronting the landing- 
places for all boats. 

It was low water. A dull yellow-ochre moon 
was rising above the immense smear of mud, 
and shedding its tinges upon the dirty, stony 
landing ridges that extended into it from the 
" Common Hard." Little black boats, cast 
about in all directions, were lying, like dead 
things, upon their sides in the black beds of mud 
and sandy slush around them. "With much 
difficulty, and after many inquiries, Archer found 
the little side street, and at last the house. He 
was told that Mr. Kohl was at home — he could 
go up to him — '• third pair back." 

Archer commenced his ascent of the dark, 
narrow, broken, winding stairs, groping with 
both hands, and wondering if he should find 
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the right door — and what he might encounter 
if he opened a wrong door. His doubt and 
difficulty were, however, quickly set at rest, 
when h^ heard a well-known bass voice, 
naturally harsh, yet making manifest efforts at 
tender modifications, singing the following 
words : — 



€t 



Icb denke an each, ibr himmlisch scbonen Tage 

Der seligen Vergangeiibeit ! 
Komm Gotterkind, O Pbantasie, und trage 

Mein sebnend Herz zu seiner Blutbenzeit. 



Of this very song Archer had once made a 
pretty close translation, and he smiled as he 
called it to mind : — 



i( 



On ye I tbink, ye days so brigbt and heavenly 

Of tbe joyous Past and Gone! 
Come, Angel- cbild, O Pbantasie, and carry 

My longing beart to its early blooming-time. 



Archer tapped at the thin-panelled door. 

" Herein! " cried Cari Kohl. 

Archer found the latch of the door at last, and 
entered. The room was a little back attic, with 
a low slanting roof. It was full of tobacco- 
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smoke, which floated about in a strong draught 
produced by two broken windows. A rush- 
light in an old lantern, to preserve it from the 
wind, stood upon a small table, and displayed 
a low truck bedstead with a mattrass, and very 
stiff-looking dark brown curtains. On the 
outside of a patchwork counterpane sat Mr. 
Carl Kohl, in his night habiliments, viz., a pair 
of stocking-web pantaloons of Prussian blue 
cotton ; a white shirt with pink sprigs, and a 
scarlet student-cap with a tassel of tarnished 
silver. A red glow came fitfully across his face, 
from the end of a cigar wliich he was smoking. 

He received Archer without embarrassment, 
and appeared very glad to see him. It was 
only nine o'clock, but he usually went to bed, 
he said, at that hour, in order to foVget the 
supper which he could not afford to have. 

They had a long conversation, during which 
Archer repeatedly expressed his anxiety to be of 
some service to Carl Kohl ; for, though he was 
unable to do anything himself worth considering, 
he doubted not but he could sufficiently interest 
himself in several quarters. But Mr. Kohl 
assured him that he did not need it. He had 
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made the same reply to Mr. Walton and other 
gentlemen, on the break-up of the company, 
and had no reasons for regretting that he had 
declined their assistance. To be sure, he had 
nothing ; but he was a philosopher, and besides 
that, a man of industry who had some talents. 

^* But how in the world do you manage to 
live upon nothing ?" inquired Archer, with an 
earnest face. 

" I mak a little ding a great way to go." 

"Yes," said Archer; "but by what means 
do you make the little thing ?" 

Carl Kohl informed him that he gave lessons 
in German and French ; on the piano-forte and 
violoncello ; in architectural and landscape 
drawing ; and that he was now trying to form 
a class for mathematics, in the evening. He 
was ready to give lessons in dancing, if anybody 
would have them. Why not ? He was not a 
maitre de dansCy but he danced as well as 
gentlemen commonly did — and, in fact, he was 
ready to teach whatever he knew, to anybody 
who did not know it as weU. 

" Why, you ought to be getting rich, with 
all these lessons !" exclaimed Archer. 
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The philoaopher, however, quickly enlightened 
Aidier upon this point, by informing him that, 
his highest terms were sixpence a lesson ; and 
he was often obliged to give lessons for three- 
pence and fourpence an hour to those who were 
very poor, or who did not care much about 
learning at all, but were attracted by the cheap- 
ness. Even with this, he had many spare 
hours : but he filled them up by reading 
English aloud, for practice, by smoking, and 
thinking of all the pleasantest events in his life, 
and by busying himself with any little domestic 
arrangements his room might require. For 
instance, these bed-curtains, which, however 
ungraceful, were the warmest and the largest 
that could be procured for the money, were 
made by himself — they were merely sheets of 
brown paper pinned together. 

Archer remained two or three hours, very 
much to his own edification. In taking leave, 
he requested Mr. Kohl to come and see him at 
any time his nimierous avocations would allow 
him a spare interval. 

Archer returned to his lodgings with a new 
view of actual life, and the smallness of man's 
real needs. He felt greatly reconciled to his 
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own worldly circumstances. He saw that in 
comparison with poor Kohl, he was actually a 
wealthy man. But he must bestir himself. 
He could not give instructions in the variety of 
things he had just heard of; and, considering 
the amount of remuneration, he saw no great 
reason to regret his inability. He thought he 
could do something more advantageous— *and 
perhaps something better in itself. 

Archer had for some time meditated upon a 
philosophical novel. The chief materials of this 
work would be developed through the medium 
of three characters. They had long lain in 
the soil of his mind like seeds that were ready 
to burst their shells and rise into the light. He 
trimmed his night-lamp, went to his desk, and 
began to make the first sketch of his design. 
In a few hours the following outline was 
completed. 



THE THREE WISE MEN: 

A PHILOSOPHICAL NOVEL. 

The fundamental principle of the work, is 
to display the operation of original character, 
as influenced by circumstances ; but circum- 
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stances are to be understood in the widest and 
subtlest sense, and comprising internal rather 
than external phenomena. Thus, two of the 
Wise Men are to be influenced, not by actual 
and tangible circumstances, but by what they 
conceive of circumstances ; they are to display 
the effect which that idea has upon their minds. 
The third Wise Man is to deal only with real 
circumstances. 

These three characters differ essentially from 
each other. 

The first Man is one who has a great and 
lofty imagination, and capacious understanding. 
In his mind, elementary truths have their natural 
growth. He wishes to originate the first nidi- 
ments of action in large masses of men, and 
make and mould events to correspond. He is 
ever brooding over his conception and construc- 
tion of new things — vast Edifices for improved 
humanity ; — stupendous Temples of purified 
and elevated worship; — magnificent Bridges 
(symbolically speaking) for the safe passage of 
the generations of the earth over the gulfs of 
error and distress which periodically open in the 
forum of time; — Colleges and Institutes en- 
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dowed with power to compel mankind to learn, 
to be guided by, and to take the full benefit of 
the experience of the past. He seeks to ori- 
ginate and fix an Opinion in the public mind all 
over Europe, that knowledge is not power, 
because human progress halts a long way behind 
human knowledge ; that wisdom ought now to 
develop itself in practical activity, at once, and 
without further prevarications ; that the impor- 
tant things which are kept secret in the minds of 
all men of original genius, should be given out, 
and that the world's rulers oyight immediately to 
get out of the way, and let the world move on. 

This Man has a prodigious abstract wilfiil- 
ness — a boundless power of nobly wilfiil imagi- 
nation and impulse to construction, and he 
constantly seeks to create feelings, opinions, 
events, and circumstances — which, of course, is 
attempting what is impossible to any man, and 
he ends in doing (practically) nothing. 

For this character Archer had in his mind 
some prototype in the person of one Michael 
Salter, a man whom he had known in former 
years, and to whom his intellectual obligations 
were of the highest kind. Michael Salter was a 
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magnificent Dreamer, in the most visionary sense 
of the term — an extreme example. 

" The second Wise Man was one whose know- 
ledge of books and of the world were equally 
extensive. The history of all past time was ever 
fresh before his mind, while he was perfectly 
conversant with the occurrences of his own day. 
His favourite occupation was in making moral 
and political calculations of coming changes. 
Hope was large in him — so large, that his 
activity dwindled before it, and stood still to 
wonder. Deficient in impulse, he abounded in 
expectation, foresight, and caution. His vi- 
gilance was great, in observation. He had 
glowing hopes of the advent of mighty things 
at some time or other, which only needed 
patiently waiting for. He was constantly wait- 
ing, therefore, for drciraistances. A man never 
could originate great events in the world, — ^great 
events always produced great men, viz., those 
who were waiting. He sees how wrong the 
first Wise Man is; how his over-full life and 
powerful energies are wasting in futile efforts to 
create that which must always rise out of the 
ferment and roll of the world of things. To 
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wait for great circumstances was the part of the 
truly wise man. This he was doing. Directly 
a great national event — a moral flood-tide — 
should arise, he was ready to step forward and 
place himself as the leader of the movement. 
Patient, like a giant in armour — ^armed at point, 
standing in the shade till the enchanted hosts 
came by, which he was to lead on to victory and 
Elysium — thus lived the second Wise Man, in 
ever-watchful anticipation, — until he became very 
old, and had a long white beard, and one day he 
happened to die. 

The third Wise Man is one who never 
attempts to create circumstances; neither does 
he sit waiting for the coming of some great 
event. His mind is led away by no fancies; 
he is quite what is understood by a ' sensible 
man.' He sees how, both the first and second 
Wise Men are losing their time. He thinks he 
takes warning from them, to adopt a different 
course ; — but the fact is, he feels and thinks like 
himself, and not like them, and acts according 
to his nature. He attempts to originate nothing ; 
he is merely watchful for every circumstance of 
which he can practically avail himself, and upon 
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this he never fails to seize. Directly the tide of 
circumstances comes near him, he throws him- 
self in, and goes with it. By these means he 
always floats upon the surface. 

Here was the really Wise Man — here was 
the practical genius who mastered the every-day 
world — the true son and heir of common sense 
— the deservedly favoured one of fortune. So, 
most readers of the Philosophical Novel must 
naturally expect. But no — this truly wise man, 
(and here Archer smiled to himself with a most 
delighted expression of face), this seizer upon 
every practical circumstance, was in himself so 
incompetent a fellow, that when he had got the 
circumstances in his hand, he could make little 
or nothing of them; when he threw himself 
into the tide he never advanced far, being cast 
aside on the shore by his own lightness, and 
want of ballast. He always succeeded in so 
insignificant a way, that a cross accident, (which 
usually happens to every man once in three 
years), threw him back among a heap of small 
results that were hardly worth putting togetheh 
In his old age, he contrived at last to wriggle 
himself into an alms-house, where he made 
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« 

mouse-traps, for an additional quantity of tea and 
sugar, and a little coffee on Sundays.' 

There are many successful people among 
the subordinate characters of the work; but 
they are aU men who, besides having discretion 
and good sense, and being perseveringly indus- 
trious, mind their own business only, and are 
never troubled with great anxieties. 

Of the end of the first Wise Man, there can 
be no certain record. This is all that is known. 
Being about to make a long voyage on a great 
adventure, he chose to put to sea in a dark 
night of storm, on the principle that * in pro- 
tracted events of importance, it was a wise thing 
to begin with the worst. All that happened 
afterwards must be a change for the better. In 
this way, a man commanded his fate.' He was 
never heard of more. 



It was three o'clock in the mining when 
Archer finished this sketch of his projected 
novel. He extinguished his light, and went to 
bed, greatly pleased with his own industry. By 
means of this work he doubted not that he 
should place his fortunes in a very superior 
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position. He recollected Michael Salter, with 
vivid feelings, and the many grand thoughts 
which he used to pour out in conversation. He 
determined to write a few lines to him the next 
morning, and transmit it to a friend in London, 
who might know where to find him. Of all 
men, he wished Michael Salter to see the sketch 
of his novel ; indeed he knew nobody else whose 
opinion and advice about it he could much value. 
He wondered what Mary was about in Ireland 
and whether she would soon return to Ports- 
mouth. How were Mr. Walton and Mr. Short 
advancing with their Anglo-Celtic fishing enthu- 
siasms ? He did not expect much good would 
come of it. He pictured to himself the figure 

• 

of Harding building a boat by the sea-side — 
while Mr. Bainton, with timber-headed serious- 
ness, and a face fuU of logarithms, was looking 
on. Then, he thought of the sea — ^its sound 
came into his ears — he gave his whole attention 
to it — he was asleep. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

IfB. short's APOLOOY — THB DBEAM OF THE WOBKBR. 

The morning after the disastrous dinner-party, 
Mr. Short was obliged to keep his bed for a few 
hours. 

Mr. Walton listened very attentively to all 
Mary's reasons for their leaving the house as 
soon as possible, and taking apartments, if their 
stay in Dublin would be likely to exceed the week. 
She had convinced him of the impropriety of 
Mr. Short's conduct towards her — ^indecorous, in 
any case, but most unbecoming towards one 
whom he knew to be already engaged. 

"Though the engagement may come to 
nothing," interposed Mr. Walton, "still, very 
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wrong — ^very bad taste. I am shocked and 
surprised at it. But Short was a little tipsy. 
No doubt he will most amply apologize. How- 
ever, if you feel uncomfortable at remaining in 
his house, why we had better look out for 
lodgings at once." 

Mary showed her father that if they remained 
where they were, after what had happened, it 
would inevitably place her in an equivocal position, 
and would also lead to a quarrel, which might 
be avoided by their prompt departure. 

" I believe you are right, Mary," said her 
father. " If we stay it will keep up the irri- 
tation, and cause some difference between Short 
and myself, which would derange all our plans 
and operations. It may be difficult, as it is, to 
avoid some contention. I am told that directly he 
awoke this morning he swore about Harding, 
and said something respecting his instant 
dismissal from the business in which he had 
been engaged. Now, of course, we cannot 
desert Harding, — can't gite him up, on any 
account — and I am sure Bainton will not ; so 
we are two to one ; but there will be a few high 
words about it, I make no doubt, unless I can 
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oonvince Short that he ought to he thoroughly 
ashamed of his behaviour, and even obliged to 
Harding for his intervention." 

Lodgings were easily found in the course of 
the morning. They moved there at once. As 
soon as Mary found herself alone, she sat down 
and wrote a long letter to Archer, chiefly im- 
pelled by the elasticity of spirits she felt at leaving 
Mr. Short's house, and also perhaps because 
Archer rose so prodigiously in her estimation by 
comparison, that she felt an increase of regard 
for him at the moment. She merely spoke of 
their change of residence as being more suitable 
to the feelings of her father and herself. She 
slightly touched upon Mr. Short, as a gentleman 
who was by no means agreeable to her — but sh^ 
shrank from telling Archer of the scene that had 
occurred, and did not make the slightest allusiou 
to the '* proposals" which had caused it. She 
just mentioned that Harding had returned, and 
was not looking so well as usual ; attributable> 
no doubt, to the very great exertions he had 
been making in Waterford. Their return to 
Portsmouth she thought might be delayed a 
week or two longer. She trusted, meantime^ 
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that the Miss Lloyds made themselves comfort- 
able, and acted in all respects in the cottage as 
they would at home. Mary begged that Archer 
would give them as much of his society as he 
could, so that they might not feel dull in a 
strange place. 

Before dinner-time there came a very long 
and handsome apology from poor Mr. Short, 
full of excuses, florid declarations, explanations — 
regrets, defeated hopes, and a sick head-ache — 
hatred of himself, and highly-coloured pictures 
of the happiness he had fondly dared to dream of, 
followed by the downfall of castles, and prospects 
of a desolate life — at which Mr. Walton could 
not help shedding several tears. 

In the apologies of the ingenious gentleman 
there was one thing he laid great stress upon* 
He did not mention it as an excuse, but only in 
extenuation. It was, that he had merely pursued 
Miss Walton into the back parlour to explain to 
her — on his honour, solely and simply — ^to 
explain, and to do away with the impression 
conveyed by the word "propose;" that he 
wanted to assure her, it was her health he was 
about to propose, and not himself — 'his unfor- 
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tunate self — at that moment. But findinor 
himself suddenly confronted and impeded by a 
man — a rude brute-force working man — and in 
his own house, he was very naturally enraged and 
indignant ; and in the excitement of the moment, 
increased perhaps by the recent pleasures of the 
table, he had persevered in the terrific manner 
which had caused all the ladies so much alarm. 
Had no one opposed him, all would have been 
well. Miss Walton would never have had the 
very slightest cause to complain of his pursuit. 
As for the ruffian, who had so unnecessarily and 
insolently dared to interfere, Mr. Short trusted 
he should never again be made aware of his 
existence. 

There was some truth in what Mr. Short 
said. The intervention at such a moment, no 
doubt, produced a state of exasperation in him, 
and a " scene" which would not otherwise have 
occurred. But Harding was not to blame. 
He had come up from Waterford, by the 
directions of Mr. Bainton, to confer with Mr. 
Short and Mr. Walton on the subject of his 
mission to the coast of Scotland to purchase 
two or three fishing-smacks. He had just 
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arrived, and walked straight to Mr. Short's 
house. He was desired to wait, and Mr. 
Walton would come to him presently. He was 
shown into a small dusky back parlour; and 
there he sat looking at the melancholy candle 
nearly an hour, while the sounds of merriment 
and feasting came in gusts, as the doors were 
opened and closed in the passages. Suddenly, 
he hears a general movement — then a scramble 
— ^voices speaking together — hurried feet, and a 
rustle of ladies' garments — the door of this 
little dusky room is flung open, and in rushes 
Mary, with her hair flying in disorder, and 
closely followed by somebody whom she evidently 
wishes to escape. To start up and throw him- 
self between, was the impulse of a moment. 

What else could he do? Few men but 
would have done the same in the cause of any 
woman : how much more so, if that woman had 
been the object of many thoughts and devout 
emotions. Thoughts and emotions of a kind 
he had never dared admit to himself, nor con- 
sciously face them for one moment. Such had 
been Harding's state of mind with regard to 
Mary, for some time — he did not know how 
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long. He had no dear sense of the time when 
he first began to feel a beating heart and a 
tremor at his knees in her presence. When he 
did become aware of it, he set it all down to his 
sense of her noble qualities and handsome person, 
and the respect and admiration induced by 
these ; but not that this was anything more to 
him, or that what he then felt was anything 
dangerous to his peace — ^that it was anything, 
moreover, which ought not to be, or, for a 
thousand reasons, ever could be. 

Now, however, he had, at length, became 
aware of his temerity and great misfortune — 
the delicious ruin of his peace, and sweet 
martyrdom of all his hopes in this world. He 
was glad they had sent him to Waterford. He 
scarcely ventured to think what was in his 
hearlH-that is, not voluntarily. Such thoughts 
had never been daring enough to come to him 
in the daylight. Nor did they very vividly even 
now. But no man can command his dreams* 
There he had seen how it was with him. 

If to the " visions of the night" Harding owed 
it, that his first perceptions of love had stolen 
from beneath the shades — in the same way did 
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the hopes and fantasies come upon him after 
the turbulent and dazzling scene in which he 
found himself on the evening of his return 
to Dublin. Since this evening, his dreaming 
pillow betrayed all the secrets of his heart to 
his conftised mind. In his dreams, he had been 
supremely blessed, and, careless of the precipice 
before his path — infinitely wise and irremediably 
foolish — bold beyond the conciousness of danger 
— timid and fearful of offending by a breath — 
standing upon the dark deck in a storm — 
carrying Mary in his arms down to the raft — 
walking near her in a green field, with the sun 
shining all round them — working at a boat, in 
a boat-house, with Mary looking on, and smiling 
— and once being there alone with her, when he 
dared not lift his eyes lest they should meet hers, 
and scarcely ventured to draw his breath, lest it 
should betray he knew not what ; — now, at sea in 
a boat with her, and their eyes then meeting — 
oh ! how blue the heavens looked, and how they 
s^am round and round ! — now, in a little dark 
room, and a bright angelic form comes flying in 
to him for protection : — a Working Man turned 
into a prince and a philosopher, with a noble 
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and intellectual woman at his side, with whom 
he was imspeakably in love ; while a majestic 
ship, laden with books of poetry, and science, 
and practical philosophy, came sailing towards 
them, — till a small boy at the bows, like a Cupid, 
only that he had a frowning forehead, screamed 
out "Archer!" — ^and then the Working Man 
awoke ! He found it had been all a dream ! 
The same kind of thoughts haunted him by day. 
The Worker had become a Dreamer. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MB. downs' honest JOHN-BULLISM — ARCHER AND THE 
MISS LLOYDS TAKE CHARGE OF AN INVALID — MR. 

WALTON AND HARDING VISIT DONNYBROOK FAIR 

THBT MEET WITH AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

" Bricks — bricks — ^before all your moon- 
shine !'* ejaculated Mr. Downs, " bricks before 
all your fine feelings and fancies — bricks before 
all your sentiments and sciences; and — ^with a 
little mortar — ^before all your poetry and philo- 
sophy ! I know my trade, and I stick to it, 
and thrive by it. Bricks are the things to 
build with — at least in England : you may build 
with thoughts and dreams in Germany ; but it 
won't do here. Here we show our true estimate 
of poets and phiksophers by their treatment 
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while alive among us, and we only make a fuss 
about them after death, out of national vanity. 
We weigh things by their value in the scales of 
the shop, and their use in the house, and how 
they improve our faces in the looking-glass. 
Here we scout all new-fangledness, and hold on, 
every dry chip of us, as long as we possibly can, 
to the good old blocks ; here, everything we 
care for is good sense, and plain man's English, 
and wholesome diet— and all is mystery which 
is not beef. This is my mind; and a good 
sound English one it is, Mr. Carl Cole — a 
mind in top-boots. Sir, that never danced in 
French shoes, or had a German tailor to fit 
it with geometry and goose-skin." 

Mr. Kohl made no reply, but raised himself 
in his bed — ^where he was laid up with an attack 
of quinsey — and re-adjusted his spectacles, 
looking straight at Mr. Downs, that he might 
the better imderstand all he was saying. 

" What a condition," pursued Mr. Downs, 
" what a precious condition you are in, with all 
your sciences, and arts, and figments, and fancies ! 
Why don't Mesmerism do something for you ? 
Oh, it's a shocking thing to see a man, who has 
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your sense and parts, get' himself into such a 
scrape ! History, and music, and painting, and 
rhyming, are very well — ^in their proper place. 
Even scholarship and sculpture are not to be 
sneezed at — altogether. But they are the very 
devil to any <me who has his bread to get. 
There's no sort of doubt about the matter. 
Don't suppose I take upon myself to say all 
this, merely because I mean to help you clean 
out of this pigeon-loft, and take you home to 
my house for a few weeks, as I will do, just as 
if you were my own natural brother : I don't 
assume a tile's worth on this score, not a bit of 
it. I don't set a shameful value on money, not 
I ; but I do hate to see anybody bring himself 
to the dogs for the sake of philosophy or poetry, 
and such flimsy unworldlinesses as make a man 
not fit to live in the world he's bom to. 
Now try and get up, do — and come along with 
' me.*' 

Carl Kohl was in the act of writing his thanks 
to Mr. Downs upon a slate (as he could not 
well speak for the soreness of his throat) 
together with some comment upon the different 
view he took of the arts and sciences from 
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Mr. Downs, when he was interrupted by the 
entrance of Archer. 

He came with a letter from Mr. Walton, 
requesting Mr. Carl Kohl would accept of a 
spare bed in his cottage, if Miss Lloyd would be 
so kind as to take charge of the invalid. As 
she had cordially expressed her readiness to do 
so, Archer had come in a fly to take him there 
immediately. A friendly contest now took 
place with Mr. Downs, who declared he had 
come expressly with the same intention, and 
that Mrs. Downs, who had recently arrived with 
him in Portsmouth, was ah-eady preparing to 
receive Mr. Kohl. 

" No doubt, she will be angry," said Archer, 
" if you go without him." 

" No she won't," said Mr. Downs. 

" In that case," said Archer, " he shall please 
himself." 

"No, he shan't," said Mr. Downs; "he 
shall go with you. Mr. Walton can be of more 
service to him than I, and he shall do what's 
best for him. Good day !" 

Archer accordingly conveyed Mr. Carl Kohl 
to the cottage, and then, after an hour's 
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gossip with the ladies, returned to his lodg- 
ings. 

Having received information from a mutual 
friend in London, that Michael Salter was 
wandering about somewhere in the vicinity of 
Snowdon, and might be addressed at the 
Post-office, Caernarvon, where he would find it 
at some time or other, Archer wrote a letter to 
him, reverting happily and gratefufly to many 
conversations of ten years ago, and inclosing 
his sketch of the "Three Wise Men." He 
wondered if Salter would recognise the resem- 
blance of the first Wise Man to himself. Men 
seldom could see their own likenesses ; but with 
such an intellect as that of Michael Salter, there 
was no knowing what he might see. 

This communication being despatched. Archer 
sat down to work at the Philosophical Novel, 
which, beyond doubt, would make his fortune. 
The ptiblic did not get things like this every 
day. They got plenty of fashionable novels, 
and novels of one class and another dass, and 
this clique and that coterie — ^but a philosophical 
novel, flowing deeply through the elements of 
human nature — that they very rarely could get. 

VOL. II. L 
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Of his future fortune he now made no doubt ; — 
or — ^at least, there was an end of his difficulties. 
To return to our friends in Dublin. Mr. 
Short's apology having been considered by Mr. 
Walton as making am|de atonement for what 
the good-natured old gentleman regarded as 
little more than the effect of a '* glass too 
much/' their amicable understanding was not 
much int^Tupted ; but Mr. Short still declared 
he could not agree to the continuance of Hard- 
ing's engagement with them, considering himself 
to have been brutally insulted " in his own house" 
by him* On this point, th^^CNre, there did 
exist a diff^'ence. 

*' Never mind," said Mr. Walton to Harding, 
after one of his interviews with Mr. Short upon 
tiie subject of the errand to Scotland, " never 
mind, my boy ; Short continues very sensitive 
on the subject of his little tussle with you in the 
back parlour, and says he cannot meet you again 
with any sort of pleasure. He is a man of very 
delicate peculiarities; and, considering that he 
was ori^nally a market-gardener — ^a man sprmig 
from a parsnip, one may say,— his conduct might 
be almost tiK)ught to have its root in tilFectation. 
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But never mind. Bainton and I will see justice 
done you for the position you resigned in the 
Portsmouth Dockyard. I will do all I can to 
help, and instruct you. To-day is Donnybrook 
Fair. Come, let us t^e a car, and go and 
have a look at it. We'll leave before night-fall 
— before the shilldah comes on.*' 

They called a car; they mounted, one on 
each side ; they fell into the bng line of cars-^ 
a rattling chain, two miles long, of jaunting-cans, 
reaching from Dublin to Donnybrook — each link 
of the chain galloping along as fast as the horse 
can go ; in fact, he must do so, or he would be 
galloped over by the chain behind. One of Ae 
two-mile chain of cars runs to "de Brook;" ano- 
ther on the other side of the road, runs back,-^ 
with a huge Gk)ud of dust rolling, in an equally 
continuous volume, along the nuddle of the road 
between them, so that one chain can scarody see 
the other. This from ten o'clock in the morning 
till twelve at night. And the Fair lasts a wed:. 

They arrived at tiie line of stationary cars, 
where they had to pull up, and walk the rest of 
the way. There W9S a third mile of these cars 
"in waiting;" and thm the town with its 
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fiddler and jig in every room of every house ; 
and then the Fair — an immense open space 
in a hoflow below the road, with the shows 
arranged in a grand crescent. 

They descended from the high road by a 
broad flight of steps, and entered at once into 
the heart of the Fair. They made their way 
through the foreground of roundabouts, beer, 
whisky, and sandwich stalls, swings, gambling- 
tables, sausage-frying, potato-roasting, and ballad- 
singing groups, till they reached the grand cres- 
cent of shows. Here Mr. Walton desired to enter 
those only which promised to display such 
features as were peculiar to an Irish Fair, and 
this famous Fair in particular. Not readily 
discovering any striking peculiarity, however, 
they were about to proceed to a large colony of 
booths and tents, straggling out fi*om an interval 
in the crescent, when their attention was caught 
by the shrill voice of a man, standing upon a 
little stage, dressed in a ridiculously-cut scarlet 
hunting-jacket. He wore a black wig, with a 
profusion of curls, and had an immense 
pantomime pen in his hand, with a gilded nib. 

" If," said the showman, addressing the crowd 
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— " If ye had but two things in all the worrdd 
to enable ye to ascind this ladder, and step into 
our booth and take a taste of the wit and janius 
you'd find inside, your lives would be at the top 
of the morning all your days afther, bedad. 
But two things, as I was sayin', are nadeful, 
espicially the first and second. I mane curiosity 
— and a penny. *What is curiosity?' siz the 
auld woman yonder ; ^ and what is the latitude 
of it,' siz she. * It is the foundation of all 
knowledge, ma'am,' siz I, * and, the cause of the 
desire ma'am,' siz I, ^ to get at it,' siz I. ^ And 
what has a Fair to do with knowledge,' siz she, 
^ and what does it cause but noise and mischief, 
and the desire to get safe out of it,' siz she. 
*Och miu^dther,' siz I, 'ma'am don't you see 
that a Fair is the diffusion of knowledge among 
the paple. And no one is better able to in- 
troduce you to this, than meeself,' siz I, * wid 
the help of this pen, which I hold in vartue of 
my office, as secretary to the Improvident Dogs' 
Institution. There I larnt the true value of 
money, which inables me to assiu*e you all that 
this is the show, where, in spending a penny, 
you gain a pound's worth of illigant instruction. 
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*TTae Stupendous EmbeDisher/ 1 say ! — ^Walk up, 
and listen to ' The Stupendous Embellisher !' ^ 

Mr. Walton and Harding looked at each 
other, and laughed. They both fancied they 
had heard the voice before, somewhere. A 
twangling sound of music inside, accompanied by^ 
several blows upon a drum and a gong, 
attracted a number of persons up the ladder; 
and Mr. Walton, with an amused look, smil- 
ingly followed the stream, accompanied by 
Harding. 

The little booth was already full, and it ap- 
peared that the '^ Stupendous Embellisher^' had 
been going on for some time. 

The " Embellisher" was a figure in a long 
green cloak which swept the ground, and he 
could not have been less than fifteen feet high. 
He had an immense auburn wig, a flowing 
beard, a face whitened with chalk, a pair of 
immense spectacles, aptly illustrating the term of 
*' saucer eyes," and a long scarlet nose, the shape 
of a boiled lobster's daw. In his hands he held 
a lyre, (apparently manufactured out of an old 
harp, cut short), with which he accompanied 
himsdf while singing the following : — 
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'' The landlord to the poor 
Will open wide bis door. 
Embrace the ragged starving man, and give bim clotbes 
and food ; 

Return the rint and pig, 
Saying — ^pay me witb a jig, 
For the world is smoothed with blarney-atone and wears 
a Sunday-hood. 

A wheezin can, 
£-bigb diddle dan. 

High diddle dan-*higb diddle dan ; 
A wheezin can, 
E-bigh diddle dan!!! 

(Crong, lyre, and doublc'drum,) 
A-wine go ran, a-coo-rah ! 



•* The GoTemment will say. 
Let's tax the absentay, 
l^rate Ireland like a sister> and a land of loyal blood ; 

Do justice in good saison. 
And by raison smother traison. 
For the world is smoothed with blarney-stone and wears 
a Sunday-hood. 

A wheezin can, 
E-bigh diddle dan. 
High diddle dan — high diddle dan ; 
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A wbeezin can, 
£.high diddle dan ! ! ! 

{Gong, lyre, and douhle^drutn,) 
A-wine go ran, a-coo-rah !" 

This song was sung with an Irish accent, 
most curiously mingled with an accent of a 
totally different character, as though the singer 
had endeavoured to adopt some dialect which 
was foreign to him. As for the chorus of 
gibberish, it was certainly of Welsh origin. Mr. 
Walton and Harding bent forward to scrutinize 
"The Embellisher," then turned their faces 
towards each other, and simultaneously hurried 
out to the little platform in front of the booth, 
and walked close up to the eloquent showman, 
—the self-styled secretary to the " Improvident 
Dogs' Institution." Their eyes met — there was 
no doubt about the matter. " All power to yer 
honner !" said Rody. 

It was Rody McMahon, who had joined his 
fortunes with William Morgan of Dongelly, and 
they had now come over to try the effect of 
their combined talents at Donnybrook, having 
obtained the requisite assistance of a hedge- 
schoolmaster of Kerry, to whose poetical genius. 
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patriotism, and satire, the Irish portions of the 
song were no doubt attributabk. 

Mr. Walton greeted Rody very cordially. 
He then shook his head at the mode of life 
Rody had adopted, and giving him his address 
in Dublin, told him he should be glad to see him 
when the Fair was over. 



\ 

\ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



THB RETURN TO PORTSMOUTH DISCUSSION ON MUSIC 

WITH ELLBN LLOTO — ROOT UNCONSCIOUSLY BETRAYS 
HARDINQ Mary's self-examination scene BE- 
TWEEN ARCHER AND MARY. 



The complexioii of ruddy brown has become 
pale; the dark hair, brushed smoothly off the 
temples, now hangs raggedly about the cheeks, 
which are getting hollow ; and the eyes, which 
always used to glow and look straight forward, 
have become heavy and lustreless, and wandering 
without object. Their speculation is turned 
inward — the working man is in a dream. In- 
stead of the manly stride, he lounges listlessly 
along ; the carriage and air, graceful with agile 
strength and open purposes, have lapsed into a 
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pMsing heaviness and indecisiYe course. If yoa 
speak to him, he does not hear you the first 
time ; \t^hen he answers^ be does not look yoa 
id, the face. He smiles sadly to himself. Such 
i& the change that has been wrought in Harding, 
from catises known to none, and constantly 
struggled against by himself. 

Mr. Short continuing implacable towards 
Harding, it was necessary to find some other 
trustworthy person as an emissary to Scotland for 
the purchase of fishing-smacks. It was requisite 
also that some impcnrtant business should be 
originated in Galway. Finally it was settled that 
Mr. ShcHt ^ould himself go to Scodand, where 
he had connexions, and Mr. Walton to Galway. 
Mr. Walton departed accordingly, accom* 
panied by Rody McMahon, whom he had taken 
into his service. He had requested Harding 
to call every morning in his absence, in case 
Miss Walton wanted any assistance in preparing 
for their departure from Ireland, or in any other 
respect, and he desired Harding to have all in 
readiness by the time he came back. 
. Mr. Short, on the same day, departed for 
Scotland, attended by a very talented and long- 
legged valet of all work, viz., William Morgan, 
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who hskd recommended himself to Mr. Short as 
a man who had seen much of life, and could 
render himself generally useful. 

The Galway business being completed by 
Mr. Walton, very much to his own satisfaction^ 
though with very equivocal effect on the minds 
of the Claddagh fishermen — ^if one might judge 
by the significant glances some of then^ ex- 
changed with each other — he took the mail back 
to Dublin. 

" Well, Mary," said the worthy old gentle- 
man, as he sat in his dressing-gown and slippers 
over a glass of punch afler dinner, ^^has all 
gone well since I have been away? No bad 
news from Short, eh ? Harding call to see you 
every day as I asked him ?" 

" I believe so," answered Maiy ; " but he 
never came in." 

" Never came in ! Do you mean you've not 
seen him at all while I've been away ?" 

" I certainly have not," said Mary. 

"And why not, in heaven's name?" ejacu- 
lated the old gentleman. 

" Indeed, I don't know," answered Mary ; 
" but it does seem rather strange." 

" He has taken something into his head," 
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said Mr. Walton, " or into his heart — ^fallen in 
love, perhaps, with somebody — ^has no time for 
anybody else — perhaps afraid she'd be jealous. 
I don't know. He isn't offended at anything, 
is he?" 

" I hope not, papa. I think not." 

" III ask him when we meet," said Mr. 
Walton, " if I don't forget it." 

All arrangements being completed, Mr. 
Walton set sail with Mary in the packet for 
Liverpool, on the afternoon of the next day. 
Harding and Rody accompanied them. 

They made their way straight to Portsmouth. 
Mr. Walton was delighted at returning to his 
cottage ; the only thing that had troubled him was 
the fancy that something might have happened 
to his brass telescope in his absence. But there 
it was, in all its perfection, just as he left it. 
He sank into his arm-chair, and began to whistle 
" Over the water to CharUe." 

There was a delightful party round the fire at 
the cottage that evening — Mr. Walton, Mary, 
Archer, Miss Lloyd, EUen, and Carl Kohl. 
Harding excused himself from coming, as he 
was not very well. They all talked at the same 
time, every one telling those who were nearest 
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what had oocaned during their absence. Aflber 
teaL, however, they became more composed, and 
then, at Archer's request, Elkn Lloyd went 
to the pianoforte and played Mendelsohn's beau- 
tiful " Lieder ohne Worte." 

" Oh you deM*, sweet daarmer, Ellen," cried 
Mr. Walton, — " now sing !" 

She immediatdy sang " Hebra's Bowers" — 
cme oi the " Melodies" by &nest Gaston ; — after 
which, die {dayed a fugue, accompanied by Carl 
Kohl upon a violoncdllo which he had borrowed 
of his tobacconist, who played at a meeting- 
house. 

" To my feding," said Ardier, " very fine 
and ex|»'essive instrumental music is quite as 
touching as any vocal music ; but in England 
there is generally no comparison as to their 
effects — singing is by far the most pojpular." 

'^ Boat Paganini, mit violin," int»p(»ed Carl 
Kohl, '' and Liszt upon pianoforte, haff as large 
rage made as dee singers and singeress^, even 
in deeze country/' 

'* True," said Ardier, *^ but cmfy as i^^rtling 
exceptions. As to Jenny lind, we will not 
mention her, because people have been a little 
out of thdr minds in that direction. But speak- 
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ing generally^ a song is the tiling for the 
English. The most grand and beautifiil com- 
position of modem masters, like Beethoven and 
Mendelsohn, are little in request, while the very 
title of the songs which are most popular, and 
which are continually issuing from the pub- 
lishers' shops, are unanswerably characteristic of 
the lowness of our taste in this respect. TTiey 
are mawkishly domestic, contemptible in tri- 
viality, or monotonously common-place, — all 
alike, or of the same famfly; and these are 
the only sort of songs that have an extensive 
sale." 

•* But is it not the same with painting and 
soalpture?" asked Men. "The ^e must 
leam as well as the ear." 

** It IS worse with those arts," said Ardier. 
"For altiiough the eye, by its nature, studies 
more than the ear, and is therefore, by force of 
habit, better cultivated as a natural organ, yet 
as painting and sculpture appeal to the imagina- 
tion through the intellect and moral sentiments^ 
while music appeals to the imagination through 
the passions and affections, so are the aj^e- 
ciations of the form^ far kss n^ano^Fcnis." 
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" Why is this ?" asked Mary. 

" Because the intellect and moral sentiment 
are greatly indebted to cultivation, whereas sen- 
sibility needs little." 

" Ah," said Ellen, in her sweetest voice, " I 
see what you aim at. You wish to show that 
music is not so intellectual a thing as painting, 
sculpture, and poetry ; but to my feeling there 
is as lofty an imagination in Handel and Haydn, 
as in Michael Angelo and Milton. Mozart and 
Beethoven seem to me as intellectual as Raphael 
and the most grand and passionate poet, who- 
ever he may he; and Mendelsohn as logical 
and as tender — if the two things may go toge- 
ther — as Alfred Tennyson or Claude Lorraine." 

" This will need a vast amoimt of explana- 
tion. Miss Ellen," exclaimed Archer, "and of 
illustration too, at your hands ;" saying which, 
Archer crossed over to Ellen Uoyd, and seating 
himself beside her, they entered into a long and 
interesting discussion, in which Ellen strove to 
maintain that everything which music lost in 
comparison with the more definite form and 
purpose of poetry or painting, was compensated 
by its superiority in suggestiveness, and in the 



! 
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creation of emotions. Archer was most earnest 
in the subject — so was Ellen at first, and 
she was getting eloquent, hut gradually her 
downcast eves and the tremour of her voice 
showed that she was yet more interested in him 
who spoke. It did not pass unobserved by 
Mary. She sighed inwardly as she thought 
how much happier she could have made Archer 
had she been more like Ellen Lloyd ; nor was 
she without many anxious and tender thoughts 
about Ellen herself, whose feeling for Archer, 
however suppressed, could hardly be concealed 
from any one in Mary's position. 

Carl Kohl now withdrew to bed, and was 
presently followed by Mr. Walton. Then Miss 
Lloyd rose to depart; then Ellen and Mary. 
Archer lingered. They all wished him good 
night. Archer fancied that Mary drew her 
hand away from his, rather quickly. He 
doubted not, however, but that she would return 
to him as soon as she had fairly seen her visitorif 
to their bed-room — in fact, he was sure of it« 

It is the invariable practice of all betrothed 
lovers, who are able to accomplish the delightful 
impropriety, to sit up at night after everybody 

VOL. n. M 
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else is gone to bed, and talk over all thdr 
affairs, their present relaitions (of coarse), and 
future prospects. This had been cnstomary with 
Archer and Mary for a long time, and after ha- 
absence there was more than usual reason for it. 
Archer waited patiently for a quarter of an 
hour, lolling listlessly in an arm-chair. Mary 

* did not come. Then he got up and paced the 
room for ten minutes. Mary did not return. 
He went out into the passage, and listened at 
the foot of the stairs. She was not talking with 
the Lloyds — all was silent. The only sound 
was the voice of Rody gabbling to the maids in 
the kitchen. Mary was not coming then! 
What could be the occasion of this ? Archer 
could not conceive what was the reason of it, as 
he was not aware of having given any cause of 
offence, nor, indeed, did Mary appear at all 
of!ended at anything, but was as kind as usual 
— almost. Perhaps she could not very well 

^ome down without being heard — but what of 
that, under their circumstances? She never 
used to think of that before. 

Archer left the house in a perplexed state of 
mind. It was very odd. After all, he did 
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not so very much care about it, <mly that he 
did not understand it 

As he was about to turn the comer, at some 
twenty paces distance, he looked back, by way 
of wishing good night to the light in Mary's 
window, which faced the road. In doing this, 
he caught sight of the figure of a man, who 
seemed to have been slowly pacing round the 
back of the cottage, and who now remained 
fixed, and looking up at Mary's window. There 
was something in the figure that made Archer 
suddenly think of Harding. It was, no doubt, 
the night patrol. Archer turned the comear, 
and fell into a train of thought as to an 
important incident in the plot of the " Three 
Wise Men," which occupied his mind till he 
got into bed. Mary's not coming down again 
gave him a troubled moment just before he fell 
asleep. He dreamed, however, of Carl Kohl, 
who was playing a violoncello on the edge of a 
flowery precipice, accompanied by the har- 
monious murmur of the sea beneath ; while a 
lady in white, whom he knew to be the daughter 
of one of the chiefs in Ossian's Poems, waved 
her gleaming hand to somebody in th^ distance. 

M 2 
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Next morning Archer went rather early to 
the cottage. Mary received him with the same 
kindness and cordiality as usual, and a marked 
earnestness of manner, yet with a certain 
reserve. She was in a very perplexed state of 
feeling, anxious to do right, and for the best, 
yet not clearly seeing her way. Meanwhile 
Archer knew nothing of this. She took no 
opportunity of being alone with him, but 
rather thwarted his little plots to that end, 
though not seeming to do so on purpose. 
Something was surely the matter! Archer 
coidd not fathom it. Ellen Lloyd was suffering 
with a bad headache, and could scarcely speak ; 
Miss Lloyd was very busy over a piece of 
knitting; Carl Kohl had not yet come down 
stairs; and Mr. Walton would talk about 
nothing but the irregular directions taken by the 
herring-shoals on the same coasts at diflferent 
seasons, and how difficult it was to know the 
mind of a herring. Archer soon found all 
this intolerable, and took his leave, totally at a 
loss to account for the strange mixture of 
amiable interest and personal distance displayed 
in Mary's behaviour. 
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Has she been "listening to reason?" thought 
he; have Mr. Sainton and Mr. Short joined 
her father in convincing her of what a very 
" bad match " she was about to make with a 
poor poet — with one of the disastrous no-pro- 
fession of literature ? Can it be so ? He 
could not believe it of Mary. Something 
serious, however, was the matter. 

Something serious had, indeed, transpired in 
Mary's mind. It has been seen that she had 
for a long time had great misgivings and doubts 
as to the suitableness of herself as Archer's 
wife — of his nature to hers — as to the depth 
and sufficiency of the sympathy between them. 
Now all doubts were removed. The truth rose 
plainly before her, and in it she saw her true 
course. The passionate affection of Ellen 
Lloyd towards Archer, she thought she now 
distinctly perceived, whatever efforts Ellen made 
to conceal it, perhaps even from her own con- 
sciousness. Of Archer's feeling towards Ellen^ 
she was by no means so certain, yet she be- 
lieved that if it were not love, it might very 
easily become so. She at once recognised 
Ellen's suitableness to Archer, whose happiness 
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^e believed would be more surely attained in 
such a union, than in one with herself. But 
did Mary at the same time become more than 
ever aware of her own unsuitableness, and that 
her happiness would be rather endangered than 
secured by a union with Archer? This is 
doubtful. It was a conviction that needed time. 
Many feelings, the habits and turn of thought 
of the last year or two, were not to be shaken 
off so easily. To see our true course clearly, 
does not render it certain that we shall ever 
adopt it — ^far less regard it as the happiest, when 
reason and right feeling have enforced it. Mary 
had to struggle with herself to make the 
resignation, and to do this in the best and 
noblest way. 

On returning to his lodgings, Archer sat 
himself down to consider what he had said or 
done that could have hurt or offended Mary. 
As she was a woman totally without caprice 
or pretence of any kind, and not one easily 
moved by any light fancies or nervous affections, 
he could not conceive what could have occurred, 
unless, as he had previously said to himself — 
unless she has been " listening to reason," while 
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in Ireland. Being unable to arrive at any 
satisfactory conclusion, he took out the manu- 
script of the " Three Wise Men/' and endea- 
voured to proceed with his work. After sitting 
for two or three houcs, without producing more 
than three-fourths of a page, and part of that 
very indifferent, and destined to be ^ased, he 
got up and went out to walk. He bethought 
him of Harding, and was surprised he had not 
called. He went to the house Harding lodged 
at, but did not find him at home ; he had not 
been home all last night, nor this morning. 

As Archer was leaving the door, Rody 
Mc Mahon came running up to inquire for 
Harding. The same answer being given, Rody 
fell into a sort of monologue, as he walked 
along by the side of Archer. 

" Ochy sure and poor Misther Harding must 
be crossed in love, and that's a pity, savin' yer 
honner's presence. My sowl ! what a power, 
o' sighs he used to begin to heave an' swaUow 

» 

down in Dublin, afore they were half out of his 
brist, the Lord help him,siz I. I've sayn him stand 
wid his eyes shining out of his hid, like a dying 
man at his last prayer, as he looked upon the 
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swate handisome face of the lady, whom God 
for ever bless ; though for the matter o'that she 
might ha* given one farewell look between the 
curtains last night, anyhow ; for if it wasn't 
Harding that I saw on the shady side o'the 
moon while I was rattling in the boults o'the 
shutters, my fadther's name wasn't Pat. And 
now, who knows but he's been to dhrown 
himself imder the salt say ! Och ! orro ollalu /'* 

With these words Rody ran off. 

Archer stopped short with a pale look of 
sudden intelligence and bewilderment. He held 
fast by an iron rail, and slowly wiped the per- 
spiration from his forehead. 

He moved a few paces onwards towards his 
lodgings ; then turned abruptly about, and 
walked hurriedly towards iJir. Walton's cottage. 
As he approached it, his pace slackened. Indig- 
nation and galled pride, and astonishment, and 
confusion of thoughts and purposes, seemed 
conspiring to choke him. He again turned 
round and hastened home. 

In a strange state of distress and feverish 
excitement. Archer passed the rest of the day. 
In the evening, word was brought him that 
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Harding had never returned to his lodgings, 
and nobody knew where he was gone. Archer 
passed a night without sleep. A multitude of 
conflicting visions struggled and stagnated in 
his brain. By the morning, this condition was 
no longer endurable, and he accordingly went 
to ask an explanation of Mary. 

On arriving at the house, he was shown into 
a room where he found no one. The servant 
said Miss Walton woidd be down directly. 

" She intends to see me alone," murmured 
Archer, with bitterness ; " she has something to 
tell me — of a pleasant kind." A sound was 
upon the stairs — a measured pace in the 
passage. 

The door opened, and Mary entered. She 
looked very serious, and not very happy ; but 
had a firm air, as though she came to do 
something. She offered her hand to Archer 
with extreme kindness, and seated herself 
beside him, gently holding his hand in hers. 

" My dear Archer," said she, " I was very 
anxious to see you this morning. I scarcely 
slept all night. I was just about to send for 
you, as I have something important on my 
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mind, which I wish to tell you, that we may 
speak of it together, as dear friends who wish 
each other all the happiness this world can 
afford." 

"Yes," said Archer, rather drily, though 
with evident emotion. 

" And who desire, therefore," proceeded 
Mary, with a steady look in Archer's fece, " to 
avoid any position which is likely to produce 
imhappiness to eithw, or to both — ^perhaps 
certain to produce it. I have felt for some 
time, and I am sure you have often felt so, 
that, notmthstanding aU the regard that exists 
between us — and which I am sure will always 
exist — that the nature of that regard was not 
all we bad originally hoped and believed in. It 
bus always been a limited regard ; there h as 
always been something deficient and unsatis- 
factory in it. We must at last open our eyes 
to this truth, and we must end our dream 
because it can lead to no good result." 

" Tell me," said Archer, with passionate 
earnestness, "tell me one thing, Mary, — ^have 
you allowed that man to pay personal attentions 
to you — to pay, what are called — addresses ? '' 
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- Mary had entered the room with the fixed 
iixtentioii of speaking' all the truth out, which 
related to Archer and herself, without the least 
reserve or hesitation; but she did hesitate a 
moment at this unexpected and pointed q\!iestion, 
bearing refa-enee, as she naturally supposed, to 
Mr. Short. She had hoped Archer knew 
nothing about the absurd and unpleasant affair. 
But she quickly answered, "Not by the least 
encouragement from me." 

" Then he did pay yon attentions — addresses 
— somehow — that is, without encouragement !" 
exclaimed Archer ; " and you received them 
without intending it ! Women do these things 
sometimes. I never expected it of you; but 
here it is. One question more. Did he ever 
make you a proposal ?" 

Mary felt herself turn sick with vexation and 
pain. As, however. Archer evidently — it ap- 
peared so— knew all about the affair of the 
dinner-party, Mary answered after a pause — " I 
cannot deny but he presumed to — " 

Archer threw aside Mary's hand from his, 
and started up from his seat. " There is honour ! 
— there is deUcacy ! — gratitude — decency — 
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fitness— propriety— your respect and considera- 
tion for yourself, and for me I This accounts 
for your sudden perception of our limited 
sympathies — the something deficient and un- 
satisfactory. What ! haf e you then foimd this 
superior sympathy in the Dock-yard? — this 
something sufficient and satisfactory in boat- 
sailing, and the sound of the adze ? Is all that 
has passed between us to be compromised to a 
gross materiality, or a self-sophistication in the 
guise of reason, but as mad as purblind lunacy 
could desire ? Am I set aside for this ? And 
for this man, the last of all who should have 
dared, even in a dream, to have approached your 
image, far less to have passed like a shadow 
between us, and then with his heavy shadow to 
overcome you. I lifted his soul out of the 
earth ; and he has used the upper-ground I 
gave him, to cast dust upon me. I found him 
with the mind of Orson ! — and have I helped 
him so rapidly to become a courtly Valen- 
tine ? I found him with a mind on * all fours,' 
and I taught him to walk erect, that he 
might at length look up to the woman I loved,, 
and play the gallant outside her moonlit window ! 
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I saw him ; I know everything ; I see what I 
have done, and what you have done ; but I do 
not yet see what shall come of it." 

Archer hurried out of the room, and out of the 
house, leaving Mary holding her forehead, and 
endeavouring to understand the force of words 
which she had felt most painfully, without half 
knowing their application and purport. 

By degrees, however, the truth broke upon 
her. She saw that he had never meant Mr. 
Short, and that he must mean Harding. 
There was no one else to whom his words could 
apply. 



.> 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

mast's BEFLKCTIONS BEACTION OF FJU£LING -— FEB- 

FLEXED MOTIVES SHE WRITES TO ARCHER HER 

ILLNESS. 

The sudden discovery of Harding's feelings 
caused Mary considerable emotion, followed by a 
painful anxiety of various kinds. She could not 
help perceiving the fact ; she only wondered she 
had never noticed it before. Why had she been 
so short-sighted as to allow this feeling to gain 
any ground, and finally, to be first discovered 
by Archer, and made known to her in so painful 
a manner ? She bitterly reproached herself on 
Harding's accoimt. Taking a rapid glance 
backward at many things, not noticed at the 
time, she saw that this was no new and sudden 
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emotion of Harding's but a gradual growth, and 
she severely blamed herself for such opportuni- 
ties as she had most unwittingly allowed for the 
development of this hopeless attachment. She 
regarded it as an injury and a misfortune to 
all three, but most to Harding, who could 
scarcely excuse himself in his own eyes, in the 
past, (when he thought of Archer) — whose pain 
must be extreme in the present, and who could 
derive no consolation in the future, either as 
regarded herself, or his friendly connexion with 
Archer and her father, which this unfortunate 
circumstance would of necessity terminate. She 
hoped it would not do that— or only for a time 
— ^but this time must be of considerable duration, 
she feared — and where he might go, or what 
might befal him, she grieved to think. If, how- 
ever, she generously, and rightly felt thus 
distressed and considerate for Harding, how 
much greater distress and consideration ought 
she not, as it seemed to her, to feel for Archer, 
whose feelings had been thus outraged, not only 
by the attachment of Harding, but by the mis- 
imderstanding she had, however innocently 
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caused, by her own share in the matter. To 
put this right, however, she immediately wrote 
to Archer, explaining the circumstance. She 
felt deeply the injustice of many things he had 
said to her ; but these she excused and pardoned, 
01 account of the erroneous impression into 
which her words had led him, and she the more 
readily did so, from a kind of secret satisfaction 
at finding by the passion he displayed, that he 
still entertained a far stronger feeling towards 
her, than she had latterly imagined. 

This circumstance, added to the wrong that 
had been done to a sensitive nature, recalled aU 
her early thoughts and feelings about Archer, 
and re-illumined many of her tenderest emotions 
towards him. She even persuaded herself they 
had never really determined to break off their 
relation with each other, but only that she had 
determined to do so, if on proposing it to him 
he seemed to wish to terminate it, and caught 
at the opportunity. Now, however, it was clear 
that he had not entertained any such thoughts. 
She was probably wrong in her conjectures with 
respect to Ellen Lloyd ; or, if not altogether 
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wrong in her impressions as to the state of 
Ellen's feelings, she had at any rate misconstrued 
those of Archer. 

Something else operated to cause a reaction 
in Mary's mind. She had previously helieved 
that she was acting nobly in resigning Archer 
to the love of another, and that she only did so 
the more rationally and considerately by doing 
it at once, and thus superseding any long course 
of perplexities of mind and suiferings of the 
heart. Now, she began to doubt her own 
motives. Struggle as she might against it, she 
could not entirely shut out the obtrusive recol- 
lection of all Harding's course of life since he 
first presenjted ^himself before them in manly 
energy during the horrors of the shipwreck, — 
and, not less, his extreme delicacy towards her, 
both in her presence, and in avoiding to see her. 
She felt all this, and in her inner being she 
could not be insensible to it. The con- 
sciousness of this alarmed her at herself, and 
made her fear that perhaps she might not have 
been so perfectly disinterested in her resignation 
of Archer as she had flattered herself she should 
be. The result of all this left her in a most 

VOL. II. N 
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distressed state of mind, and humbled in her 
own estimation. 

The hurried note Mary had written to Archer, 
in explanation of the misunderstanding as to 
Mr. Short, she had forthwith dispatched by 
Body to Archer's lodgings. She waited hour 
after hour with the greatest anxiety. Rody had 
retiuned, bringing no answ^ ; no answer was 
sent, and Archer did not come. Thus the 
whole day passed. Mary sent for Rody to 
question him, but he had gone over to Gosport 
for her father. All the evening passed, and no 
note arrived from Archer, neither did he present 
himself. 

The truth was, that Rody on reaching 
Archer's lodgings was informed he was out; 
but Rody would not leave the note, as he had 
an instinct that it was of importance, and there- 
fore to be kept secret. Accordingly he took it 
safely in his pocket to Gosport and back, and 
next morning he cafled again with it, when he 
was told that Mr. Archer had gone from 
Portsmouth by the early train with no intention 
of returning. He therefore left the letter, as 
fae said, anyhow, and that wo\ild be dl ^ right. 
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On reaching home he informed Miss Walton of 
Archer's departure, — and as she said nothing 
about the note, he said nothing about it. He 
saw that it was, somehow, a delicate piece of 
business he had been upon. 

In the most perplexed state of mind and 
feeling Mary passed several days, by the end 
of which time she was found to be in a high 
state of fever, and unable to leave her bed. 

The whole house was of course thrown 
into excitement by this sad event. Poor Mr. 
Walton sent for every doctor in the town, s^d 
hurried up and down stairs, to and from liis 
daughter's room^ tiU he was utterly exhausted, 
and obliged to go and lie down. C^l Kohl wished 
to act as physician and prescribe, — declaring that 
he well understood medicine and " the case,*' 
and was only prevented from introducing him- 
self into Mary's room in that capacity, by the 
urgent entreaties of Miss Uoyd. Finally, a 
physician was chosen ; but better than all pre- 
scriptions, were the tender and unceasing atteA- 
tions of Ellen Lloyd, who was forthwith estab- 
lished as Mary's nurse. 

N 2 
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CHAPTER XV. 

NOBTH WALES THE RUINED WATER-MILL MEETING OF 

THE TWO MEN. 

It was early in the night, and the moon 
looked out hut sparely from a ridge of drifting 
douds. A long track of shadow, broken only 
by the yet deeper black of straggling clumps of 
trees, seemed to lead the wandering steps of 
Archer towards a spot where, with feelings far 
more happy and hopeful, he had enjoyed the 
picturesque gloom of the old ruined water-mill 
in North Wales. Then, it was a melancholy 
' sentiment, not without a certain tender pleasure, 
in which he had indulged; now, it was a 
troubled sotil and a gloomy heart that brought 
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him here. His own feelings being unbearable, 
he had felt a necessity of going somewhere, 
imder the old fallacious hope of self-escape, and 
he had hurried off into Wales, merely because 
it had a vague sort of attraction for him. He 
had arrived upon the marshy bank of the stream 
before he well knew where he was. The feint 
moon looked through the clumps of trees, and. 
touched the water here and there, with uncertain 
gleams. 

What is the use of describing the kind of 
scenery which has been described in so many 
books before, — or why pourtray feelings which 
must already be well imderstood by most people 
who have duly followed the course of this man's 
mind since first he appeared before them ? Any 
scene would now have seemed gloomy to him. 
His feelings darkened the way before him. . He 
had no motive for walking into the water — and 
no very clear reason why not. He did not care 
much about anything. He saw that he had 
never been loved as he would have wished to 
be ; and it did glance across his mind that he 
had scarcely deserved it of the object he had 
selected, since his own feelings had been of no 
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vary deep character for her. Yet, to lose her,— 
to have her carried away, or even approached, 
before his face — ^under his very eyes — ^while he 
never perceived the origin or progress of the 
audacious feeling and purpose — ^abominable in 
Mary — atrocious in Harding — ^imbeeoming and 
shameful in both — was intokrable to his 
soul. 

Filled with these emotions, he had reached a 
strip of red gravel and sand flanked with rushes, 
which kd towards the old mill, and, looking up, 
he saw a man emerge from the dark ruins, and 
advance to meet him. Archer did not wish to 
meet anybody, — and paused. The man also stop- 
ped. Archer looked on each side of him, but 
there was nothing but rushes, and the water. 
Not liking altogether to turn bade, he walked 
onwards. The man did the same, and they 
slowly advanced, until by a simultaneous feeling 
they both hesitated. A pace or two more, and 
the recognition was mutual. Their st^ 
became slower as they approached each oth^. 

" Harding !" said Archer. 

Harding raised his hat, but did not speak. 

" Whi^ €an have brought you to this place ?" 
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inquired Archer, in a tone of deep annoyance, 
not unmingled with surprise and disgust. 

A profound sigh was Harding's only answer. 

'^ When I heard of your abrupt disappearance 
from Portsmouth, without taking leaye of any* 
body, or saying where you were going, I little 
imagined——" 

Here Archer paxised, rather disconcerted, for 
he could not help feeling that this was exactly 
what he had done himself However, that wa» 
quite a different matter. What a man does 
himself is always quite a different matter from 
what another person does under the same circum- 
stances, and is to be viewed in quite a different 
light. He therefore finished his remark as they 
approached the ruins of the milL 

" I little supposed that you had betaken 
yourself to this place. I dare say it has its 
attractions. But you will not be surprised that 
I add — ^if I had at all anticipated meeting you 
here, it is about the last place in the world I 
should have set my foot in." 

" I do not wonder much at that, Mr. Archer,'* 
said Harding ; " and I must say, that for the 
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first time in my life I know what it is not to 
look a man in the face." 

"You have certainly taken undue and dis- 
honest advantages of the opportunities afforded 
by a generous interest taken in you," replied 
Archer, somewhat softened by Harding's last 
remark. 

" Not so much," said Harding, placing one 
foot upon a large fallen beam of the ruins of the 
miU, and resting both hands upon his knee in a 
thoughtM attitude — " not so much as I might, 
perhaps." 

" What do you say ?" exclaimed Archer, in 
a voice of indignant excitement. 

Harding was thinking of the confidence Mr. 
Walton had reposed in him when he set off to 
Galway, in requesting him to call every morning, 
to see if Mary needed any service he could offer ; 
and that he had never availed himself of that 
honourable, and to him delightftd privilege, by 
attempting to see her personally. He had 
merely sent up word that he was ready to attend 
to anv commands, if Miss Walton would let 
him know. Meditating on this self-denial with 
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a melancholy satisfaction, he therefore repeated 
— " I have indeed been to blame — but I have 
not taken all the advantages of circumstances 
which I might have done, Mr. Archer." 

Taking it for granted — as was natural enough 
in his excited state of mind — that this latter 
remark of Harding's was a direct insinuation that 
he possessed some influence over Mary, if he had 
chosen to exercise it — to take advantage of it 
— ^Archer at once lost all command of his 
temper. 

" Is this the way you repay us !" cried he, 
" for having overlooked all social distinctions of 
classes — set education and station at nought, 
and made ourselves your equals, your instructors, 
yom* friends ! We have, at least, not deserved 
this insulting vaunt. If Miss Walton has, in 
the remotest degree, laid herself open to such 
an insinuation, that you should venture to give 
it utterance to anybody in the world is most 
base, — and to do so in my hearing, is some- 
thing worse than I can find words to denounce 
as it deserves. Perhaps — who knows ? — but 
at the very moment I was meditating upon 
something to advance your efforts at mental 
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culture— something that should render yoa a. 
noble model to the rest of your dass — ^you were 
busily engaged in selfish schemes to my injury ; 
and having protested and vowed never to leave 
your order as a working man, you presently turn 
aside to indulge in ambitious projects which 
oould only be accomplished by all sorts of 
treacherous man«Buvres and hypocrisies." 

*^ This is not so 1*' said Harding, lifting up 
his head. 

" Not so, do you say ? How else — what else 
can your conduct be ascribed to ? — and to what 
sort of feeling can anybody attribute the abomi- 
nable insinuation of which you have just been 
guilty ? You have put an insolent and shame- 
ful construction upon the interest a fine-spirited 
woman, grateful for a service rendered to her 
&ther, has shown in you ; and you now revenge 
yourself for the discomfiture and dismissal you 
have received fi-om her, by a boast of that kind 
which, among equals, a man has to answer for 
at the risk of his life." 

'^ I know nothing of what boast you allude 
to !" exclaimed Harding, colouring with the sense 
of wrong ; " and I care nothing for my life." 
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' As Harding said this, he pressed his hand upon 
his heart. The action seemed to ino'ease 
Archer's rage. 

" A man's uprighbiess and strength of heart/' 
continued he, ^'is not shown only in going 
onwards, but in retiring, and in silence — ^not so 
much in seeking to overccmie anoliier, as in 
self-sacrifice. If you had found the slightest 
fedtbg rise within yourself, approaching a per* 
sonal regard towards one, whom inequality of 
position in life, of education, of habits, manners, 
appearance, — nay, of dialect, should have made 
you regard as placed b^ond your social sphere 
of hope — ^you should have trembled at it as a 
ruin and a wrong, certain to bring on error and 
sorrow. Added to this, in your case th^e stood 
tiie man in your way whose feelings you should 
have been the last to outrage. If you regarded 
him as a dreamer, you should have recollected 
that his dreams were your work--«his work 
your wages — ^his theories your action — his moon- 
shine yqur only path into morning ; — but, like 
tiie Te^ of the brutal world, you overlook or 
ttmmple upon the intellectual seed which is 
your harvest !" 
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" How have I done any part of all this ?*' 
said Harding. " I have sought to gain nothing 
— and I have nothing, except my pain." 

" One thing you sought — ^recollect. While 
the man who had stepped out of his own class 
to make himself your fnend, was staring thought- 
fully up in the air, anxious to help you, and such 
as you, to the same elevation ; — ^you — struggling 
in the soil where the evils of a bad social scheme 
has cast your class— cruelly and stealthily thrust 
your hand out of the earth beneath, and seize, 
or try to seize the fairest of his hopes." 

"Now I understand you, Mr. Archer," ex- 
claimed Harding. " The accusation is false, and 
most imjust. I have never tried to seize any 
hopes of yours — I have never had any of my 
own. No, — I have made no eflPbrt to gain 
even a look." 

"You say you are wrongfully accused. 
What, if she herself should have told me ?" 

" Told you !" cried Harding — " impossible ! 
What could Miss Walton have told you ? She 
did not know it herself. There was nothing to 
tell — that is — nothing of which she coiild be at 
all aware." 
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Archer was now confounded in his turn. The 
whole air of Harding — voice, look, gestures — 
were those of a man who felt strongly the truth 
of his assertions ; but, on the other hand, there 
was the strong and galling recollection of Mary's 
own admission of an actual declaration of sonie 
kind on the part (as it had appeared) of Harding 
When Archer again thought of this, it filled him 
with unspeakable indignation. He looked 
Harding full in the face with all that keen 
bitterness of soul which a man of intellect and 
studious habits, when forced into a personal 
position in which he feels himself wronged and 
insulted, can feel perhaps more intensely than 
one of any other class. Without uttering 
another word, he turned on his heel and walked 
across the strip of sandy gravel. 

The unmerited bitterness of the scorn was 
not imfelt by Harding. He immediately fol- 
lowed Archer. 

"Why do you treat me with such con- 
tempt?" said he; "I have done nothing to 
deserve it. All that I have to accuse myself 
of — as a wrong to you, and a yet greater grief 
to myself — ^has only been matter of inward 
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feding. I have kq)t it to myself. I intended 
nobody should know anything about it. How 
you have come to the knowledge, I cannot cod^ 
ceive." 

But Archa-, like many other quiet and fiensi^ 
tive men, after much emotion, and many con* 
flicting thoughts, having at last settled down in 
a fixed impression, remained inexorable to all 
further representations. He listened to Hard^ 
ing with a sort of cold hatred, and continued to 
walk on without a further reply. 

" Why am I treated in this way, Mr. Archer ?" 
said Harding, in a voice of suppressed pa^i$Q. 
^^ I repeat, that my dedajration is perfectly ^^ 
— and therefore I ought not to be repelle(^,:ja 
my defence of myself, with scornful wor^f^ or 
contemptuous silence. You did not b^in^^jj^ 
me, when first I knew you, in any such;T\yky ; 
and perhaps you have taught me to thio^^t^ 
much of myself. Be this as it may, I';@in^ 
dedare, before we part, never in all probatWlii^ 
to meet again, that I have done nothing: tp 
forfeit the good opinion you once had of m§, 
and which you encouraged me to regard mysdf 
with. Not only myself, but my class. I remaip 
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the man I always was — or better. Yes, beiter 
and higher, not only fen- what my head owes to 
you, but for the very feeling of my heart, 
which has -been my ruin for life-^which wiH 
now drive me to fly my native shore, and which 
haseost me all your friendship, and even your 
commonest consideration. As for my own 
private feelings in this matter, I have a right te 
indulge them. It is a right of nature. And 
suppose — for, as you still do not deign the least 
notice of me, it really does provoke my memory 
to run back to several thuigs — suppose I actually 
Jiad dared to love one, my superior in station, 
and that there was no breach of trust or delicacy 
in dedariog it to her, why should I not declare 
it, if tha-e has been any truth in the equality of 
men, which you were used so eloquently to teach 
me? But now all this is altered, and look^ 
qu^ another thing. Now, you taunt me with 
such expressions as ^ social distinctions of classes' 
— my superiors ^ setting education and station 
at nought,^ to condescend to be my equals. 
Was it not actually so, then — after all ? And 
was I only flattered with the belief — not indeed 
that you might deme a gratification to your 
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intellectual, or social pride, by the act of con- 
descending urbanity and philanthropical interest, 
but for the purpose of encouraging me to strive 
upwards for something I could never attain — 
equality ?" 

This was too much for a student and a 
speculative philosopher to bear ; and Archer felt 
compelled to reply, 

" All that I said to you on those points," said 
he coldly, " was perfectly true — and more than 
mere abstract theory. But the world is not yet 
advanced enough to reduce these theories to 
practice — in all respects." 

" I am an artizan," said Harding, " and I 
am proud of it. Not because it is a better or 
worse position than any other in society, but 
because it may be as independent as that of the 
poet or philosopher — more so than that of the 
noble or the king — and is always a very useful 
thing in the world." 

" Very true," said Archer calmly. " I cannot 
hear any more of this, as I am happy to say we 
have arrived in front of the farm where I 
lodge." 

So saying, Archer abruptly pushed aside the 
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little white gate, and, passing through the 
garden, entered the house, leaving Harding 
standing outside. 

A most painful state of mind was Harding's 
at this moment. About to leave the country, 
he had been to take a silent farewell in Ports- 
mouth — ^unseen or unknown, as he imagined — of 
the window of that room which contained all 
he held most dear on earth ; influenced by a 
similar feeling, he had hurried down to the spot 
where he was attracted by so many fond memo- 
ries, before going on board the ship at Car- 
naervon ; and here he had met the one man of 
all the world whom it was most trying to meet 
- — concerning whom he had so many strong 
associations — and what a meeting it had been ! 
He felt, as the gleaming door of the farm-house 
closed, and all was darkness, as if the world had 
now shut him out of hope, and he had nothing 
left but to wander away an exile. 

Were Archer's feelings much more composed ? 
They certainly were not. He threw himself into 
a chair. The scene had been most painful to him 
— and as he sat, a throng of recollections came 
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crowding upon him, which made everything look 
worse. 

A letter lying upon the table gradually drew 
his attention. It had arrived by the post while 
he was out. 

From Portsmouth — and in a strange hand- 
writing. The envelope contained Mary's note 
which Rody had left, and his landlady had 
forwarded. He opened it slowly, and with no 
pleasing anticipations. But in it he quickly saw 
the mistake under which he had laboured — ^and 
with it how much he had wronged both Mary 
and Harding. As for Harding, all that he had 
said was manifestly true. 

Archer hurried out of the room, and across 
the garden into the darkness. But Harding 
was gone. Archer walked hastily some dis- 
tance onwards, and called Harding's name aloud 
several times ; but it was too late. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

mart's BECOVEBY HBB RESOLUTION — > BISASTEBS OF 

MESSRS. SHORT AND SAINTON. 

" You have had a narrow escape of a brain 
fever," said Mary's physician on arising to take 
his leave one morning ; " but I do not appro- 
priate much credit to myself for the prevention. 
You have had all circumstances in your favour. 
Youth and a good constitution, as the old 
romances say on desperate occasions ; — an airy 
room — a quiet house — and, let me add, the 
most charming of nurses.'' 

Certainly nothing could have exceeded the 
constant care, the sweet and soothing attentions 
of Ellen Uoyd during Mary's illness. She 
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would sit by her bed-side for hours while she 
slept ; when Mary was able to attend to it, she 
read to her, or told her old legends ; and when 
these seemed to fatigue the patient's mind by 
their claims on a continuous attention, she would 
sing to her, or sit silently holding her hand. If 
this devotion of Ellen was partly influenced by 
the subtle spirit of love, which made her feel that 
indirectly she was serving Archer by thus giving 
her tenderness to the woman who was to 
become his wife, that subtle spirit was rewarded 
by the corresponding influence it produced on 
Mary's mind, who in these acts, and in a 
thousand little things which she had abundant 
opportunities for observing in Ellen, became 
more than ever convinced of her secret feelings 
for Archer, and of her capacity for creating his 
happiness. She also felt persuaded, the more 
she thought of Archer, that he could not remain 
insensible to Ellen's love for a single hour if 
he were again in her society as a perfectly free 
man. She was sure she was not deceiving 
herself in this, and being now unalterably 
resolved to release Archer from all engagements 
to herself, her perplexity of iniBd, motives, and 
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feelings, were at an end ; and seeing her proper 
course clearly before her, she began, to recover 
her strength rapidly, and was soon able to leave 
her room. 

The first thing Mary did, was to write to 
Archer, whose address in Wales she ascertained 
at his late lodgings, making known to him in 
the kindest terms, yet the most positive, her re- 
solution to terminate their previous engagement ; 
yet at the same time assuring him that she was 
not influenced in this by a regard, or thought 
on any other man whatever — it was absolutely 
founded upon her conviction that it was not for 
the happiness of either of them that their pre- 
vious relations should continue. 

Several new events now occurred, which 
were calculated to influence the circumstances 
of all parties, in a degree difficult to esti- 
mate. 

"Here's a pretty concern !" ejaculated Mr. 
Walton, suddenly opening Mary's door, one 
morning. In each hand he held an open letter! 
His face was lathered for shaving, and he was 
enveloped in a thickly wadded dressing-gown. 
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*' Here is one disaster — ^and here is another. 
Two disasters by the same penny post." 

" What has happened ?" said Mary, sitting 
up in bed. 

'* Every bad thing that could happen/' cried 
Mr. Walton, " has happened — is happening — or 
is about to happen. It is the sure forerunner 
of — of — ^a forerunner of — Mary, dear, just wipe 
the lather out of the comer of my mouth — pah ! 
— ^the sure forerunner of — and nostrils too — 
puff ! — the sure fore-runner of utter ruin to the 
most patriotic schemes ever devised to make a 
fortune.'* 

" But tell me what it is that has happened," 
said Mary, reaching her shawl from the back of 
a chair, and folding it round her shoulders. 

"Why, Sainton has been shot at with a 
blunderbuss loaded with pebbles and rusty 
nails." 

" And wounded ?" cried Mary. 

" 111 tell you presently," exclaimed Mr. Wal- 
ton, clasping his hands. 

" Not kined !" ejaculated Mary. ' 

" Never mind that now," cried Mr. Walton, 
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petulantly. " And seven fine new smacks — the 
decks of which had just been laid down — all 
launched in the night, into the open ^ea, during 
a gale of wind, and nothing seen or heard of 
them since !" 

« Why— how ?" 

" Why, poor Bainton merely sent away eight 
or ten Irish hands who were working m his 
yard, because four or five Scotch boat-builders, 
and one Frenchman, happened to offer him their 
services/' 

'*But Mr. Bainton?" pursued Mary. 

" Oh, Bainton's not hurt, hang him — he 
might have been sure when he discharged the 
Paddies, that it would come floundering into 
the heads of some of them that we did not 
wish to employ them, even in helping us to 
carry away their own fish.'' 

" And the other letter ?" said Mary. 

"Oh, confusion worse confounded!" ex- 
claimed Mr. Walton, throwing himsdf uncon- 
sciously into a theatrical attitude. " Short 
arrived fi'om Scotland at Galway with five spick 
and span new fishing-smacks, rigged and 
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manned, and with nets, and hooks, and things, 
all ready for wholesale fishery; but the Claddagh 
colony of wild Irish fishermen — many of whom 
had expected to be engaged in the boats — in 
fact, I think when I was there, I half promised 
it — became furious at this, and the other 
morning, in broad daylight, they went in a body 
and set fire to the smacks, and then ran, with 
howls and curses, towards Short's house. Short 
heard, and saw them coming — twigged what it 
was all about, and only had just time to get astride 
upon a horse, and gallop away without his hat. 
The howling Claddagh men followed at his 
heels, intending to tar and feather him, and the 
horse too !" 

" Had you not better go to yoiu* room and 
finish dressing, papa? we can speak of this 
further after breakfast." 

"I have not told you all yet. Poor Mrs. 
Sainton has died of flight. Bainton says, that 
as he has lost Harding, he has no one he can 
rely upon to continue the operations where he 
is, and of course he cannot stay to be shot or 
bludgeoned; he therefore says he must with- 
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draw from the undertaking. As for Short, he 
writes like a madman." 

Mr. Walton struck his forehead, and left the 
room, saying, as he crossed the passage, "I 
shall get my death of cold.'* 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



ARRIVAL OF MISS JUDITH WALTON HER SERIOUS 

DISCOURSE WITH MARY — MARy's FROSPECTS FOR 
HERSELF HER EXPLANATION WITH ELLEN LLOYD. 



While affairs were in this position, there 
arrived at the cottage the rich spinster sister 
of Mr. Walton, to whom previous aflusion 
has been made. Miss Judith Walton was tall 
and thin, with a very stiff, upright carriage of 
body. She had small, keen, inquisitorial eyes, 
a large mouth furnished with large handsome 
teeth, a sharp and prominent chin, and a nose 
with a very high and thin-edged Roman arch 
to it, and extremely narrow nostrils. Her voice 
was shrill and harsh ; her smile formidable ; her 
air and general movements giving all the effect 
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of high-heeled shoes. Such a pair of shoes were 
no doubt in her mind, and uplifted her amaz- 
ingly at every step. She was dressed in a dark 
green silk pelisse, reaching almost to the ground; 
had large yellow silk bows in her bonnet ; and 
wore nankeen gloves ; altogether reminding you 
of a parroquette of the worst taste in plumage. 

** Ah, Judith !" exclaimed Mr. Walton, 
running up and giving her a soimding kiss, to 
the astonishment of all the by-standers, — " glad 
to see you.** 

"James!" said the lady, gravely, putting 
him back a little with two fingers, "I'm 
surprised at you! — before the domestics. 
Where is my niece ? And my luggage, too — 
will nobody attend to it ?'* 

" All safe, sister— aU right : and Mary is up 
stairs," said Mr. Walton. Then, after a pause, 
dining which he stood opposite to her, rubbing 
his hands, and smiling, he cried, " Well — and 
how do you do ? I began to be quite afraid 
that something had happened to the train." 

" I am exceedingly well, James ; and I thank 
you for your kind anxi-e-tee, and I should wish 
to be conducted to my chamber." 
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She was ushered up accordingly. 

Miss Judith Walton never entered a house, 
but in a surprisingly short time she made 
herself acquainted with all the gossip, scandal, 
vexatious facts, and illiberal surmises current 
in the house and neighbourhood, and what 
each person thought of each person on the 
ill-natured side of the mind. Her skill in 
pumping servants, laundresses, and trades- 
people exceeded all belief. 

On the morning of the third day after her 
arrival, she requested, with an air of importance, 
to have a little private conversation with Mary. 

" I am of course aware, Mary," said she, in a 
formal voice, " that you have broken off your 
engagement with Mr. Archer. I need not tell 
you, I hope, that it gives me great satisfaction, 
and I commend your prudence and good sense 
— prudence and common sense — so far as that 
matter is concerned. He was a man of no 
profession — had no definite standing in soci-e- 
tee. He had evidently passed his life in a 
useless way — idle and fruitless studies, leading 
to no substantial income, and appearing to have 
considerable pretensions founded upon nothing 
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certain. His uncle, I am told, is a respectable 
man enough, and for that very reason I have no 
belief that he will realize any of his nephew's 
expectations. They are not upon very friendly 
terms, I understand. I therefore commend 
your final decision extremely, and think you 
have acted with becoming propri-e-tee." 

" I should do wrong, aunt," said Mary, " to 
allow you to think that any of the reasons you 
have adduced had the least influence in causing 
me to break off my engagement with Mr. 
Archer." 

" Indeed ! Then I am sorry for you, Mary. 
It seems I gave you credit for something more 
than you possess." 

" Yes," said Mary, coolly. 

" Perhaps he was the first to intimate a 
change of sentiments," added Miss Judith, 
spitefully. 

"It is ended, aunt," said Mary, "and I 
shoidd be glad not to speak further upon it 
My admiration and sisterly regard, Mr. Archer 
will always have." 

Miss Judith Walton drew in a long breath at 
this, and her expression of face assumed the 
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character of an angry bird in a cage. She 
gave a strut and a flounce across the room, and 
then returning to Mary, began to speak in a 
sharp and very quick voice. 

'^ I have heard all about your affair with the 
man Harding. It has been very closely hushed 
up ; but how is it possible such a thing could 
be kept dose ? His constantly hovering about 
the house — his throwing himself in your way in 
the streets — ^his calling every morning of his 
life to see you while in Dublin — ^his patrolling 
nightly in the character of an amorous swain, 
round this very cottage — ^his standing and 
beating his breast under your window, are 
among the most audacious things the world 
ever heard of !" 

" It is the first time I have heard of some of 
them,'* said Mary colouring, " and all the rest 
are grossly misinterpreted." 

"What should I think," exclaimed Miss 
Judith, " of the scene that took place at Mr. 
Short's house in Dublin, where this ruffianly 
mechanic puUed the scarf fi-om your shoulders, 
and was only prevented by the timely entrance 
of Mr. Short, fi-om demolishing—" 
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" I beg, aunt," interrapted Mary, " that you 
will cease to repeat these coarse calumnies—^ 
these shameful perversions of all truth.'* 

" Perv^^ions do you call them ? Did not 
this mechanic absolutely pay court to you — pay 
you addresses, in his rude way? Did he not 
even venture so far as to make some pro- 
posals ?" 

" Never !" exclaimed Mary, " never, by word 
or look, or movement. And you must allow 
me to teU you, aunt, at the same time, that I 
should consider the affection of such a man as 
Harding, nothing but an honour to any woman, 
however indisposed she might be to accept it." 

" Have I lived," cried Miss Judith, with 
upraised hands, — ^^ have I lived to hear one of 
my fam-e-ly utter so degrading a sentiment! The 
love of a mechanic no disgrace to a woman of 
education and gentil-e-tee ? We are come upon 
pretty times if an artizan is thus allowed to 
creep up the sleeves of gentlefolks, and be 
treated as their equal, till it quite turns his 
head." 

" How many members of parliament were 
once mechanics, or artizans of some kind?" 
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inquired Mary. "How many influential mer- 
chants were once mechanics ? How many men 
eminent in science and the useful arts — ^and even 
in the fine arts — ^were mechanics ? How many 
benefactors of their species, in these and many 
other ways were, in the commonest acceptation 
of the word, working men ?" 

Miss Judith Walton stood confounded for 
several seconds with her mouth open; but a 
keen thought flashed upon her mind, and 
gathering herself up for an overvs'helming blow, 
she cried, or rather screamed — " And when this 
shipwright-worthy of yours becomes a member 
of parliament, I shall have no objection to his 
paying his addresses to a niece of mine — 
provided his qualification is bondjide" 

With these words the gown and petticoats of 
Miss Judith Walton flapped against the opening 
door, then flapped against the wall, and she 
retired, leaving the field to Mary, who began to 
put her hair in order with a quiet smile on her 
face, after all this fluster. 

But the conversation of the worldly-minded 
spinster had done some good, after all. It 
caused Mary to summon all her strength to 
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place every body in their right position by some 
definite act of her own, with a view to the hap- 
piness of others. She put herself out of the 
question ; she really had no ultimate thoughts 
for herself, no prospects, no wishes. She had 
lost none of her regard, her admiration, and 
esteem for Archer ; and considering how much 
he had been to her, and what she knew of his 
worth, she did not feel that she should ever be 
likely, having given him up, to feel any desire 
to place herself again in a similar position with 
any man. She felt desolate, and a single life 
was all she looked forward to; but in this 
isolation from private and personal happiness, 
how much good might she not effect for others, 
not only for those she most regarded, but for 
many of whom she at present knew nothings 
The world was full of suffering and struggle, 
and while each person was absorbed in their 
own individual interests, how few 'were there to 
feel for others, and to give them such help as 
lay within their means. To this hope and this 
purpose she determined to devote her future life. 
But first of all, those near and dear to her were 
to be considered ; and who ought to be more so 
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than the man she had once intended to call 
* husband,' and her dear friend and tender nurse, 
Ellen Lloyd. 

Full of this, she took EUen for a walk on the 
sea-shore. They were alone. They walked on 
and on, — and stiU Mary could not begin the 
subject. The sight of the sea, and the sound of 
its low hushing murmin^, recalled to her so much 
of Archer, and their long walks together, that 
she was unable to restrain her tears, or to 
conceal them. 

"What is it affects you so ?" inquired Ellen 
in a voice of sweet solicitude, " if I may know?" 

Mary could not reply. 

" The walk is too far for you, after your late 
iUness — shall we return ?" 

« No," said Mary, " No, dear Ellen." 

" Oh, let us return," said Ellen ; " I am sure 

you are not weH. Or is it " she hesitated 

there : " something else," she was about to add, 
but her woman's instmct and deUcacy made her 
shrink from the idea suddenly presented to her 
imagination. She felt that it might bear some 
reference to Archer — «to his sudden departure 
the comparative «ilence into which his 
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name had fallen efv&r since, or the evident pain 
of Mary whenever it happened to be men- 
tioned. 

They continiied to walk onwards — slower 
and slower. At length Ellen again ventured 
to say almost inaudibly — " Shall we not 
return ?" 

" Not yet/' said Mary, recovering herself — 
" not yet. I must say something that will be a 
great relief to me before we return. I need not 
tell you of what has been between Archer and 
myself" 

Ellen's head sunk low upon her conscious 
bosom, at mention of his name. 

"Nor of his abrupt departure from Ports- 
mouth ;" proceeded Mary, gathering strength as 
she went on. " It was occasioned by a painful 
and vexatious misunderstanding, as you are, in 
some * degree, aware. But you did not, nor 
could not, know how many reasons and i3onvic- 
tions we both have had for some time past, that 
our contemplated union could not be productive 
of real happiness to either of us. In truth, we 
are in many respects quite unsuited to each other. 

p 2 
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He felt this, as I felt it, but I hardly think he 
was as well aware of it as I ; and therefore I 
have finally withdrawn from all engagements 
with him — and I have no doubt he must feel 
that this is the best, though he has not replied 
to my lettey." 

" Perhaps" — faltered EUen ; — but her heart 
beat high, and her voice failed her. 

" Perhaps he does not think so, you would 
say ; — oh, believe me he does, or he would write. 
It cannot be otherwise. He does not reply 
because the whole thing is so painful — and he 
postpones it fi^om day to day." 

" Oh, let us return home," said Ellen with a 
pale and distressed look; "you may find a 
letter that will put all this right, and as it was 
before — pray, let us " 

" I cannot deceive myself any longer;" said 
Mary, stopping short, for she found that Ellen 
was trembling so violently that she was imable 
to proceed ; — " neither mxist he. Some are 
bom for each other, I am sure — and some are 
not. And if I have seen one that could make 
him intensely happy, while I can never do so. 
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woiild it not best become a true and great 
affection to make the requisite sacrifice ? Were 
matters otherwise, — and I wishing to be united 
to Archer, — I hope — I trust, there is enough 
goodness and strength in me to make the 
sacrifice." 

Ellen's bosom heaved high and with rapidity ; 
her face was streaming with tears, but she 
remained silent, and breathed with difficulty. 

" But it is not so," continued Mary. " I 
have resigned Archer on another principle — a 
conviction that a union is not good for either 
of us. Nothing could alter this determination. 
But what a relief must it be to my feelings, 
when I believe I do know one, whom he also 
has seen and rightly estimates, who could 
create this happiness for him. Oh, my sweet 

Ellen " and Mary threw her arm roimd 

EUen Lloyd's neck and embraced her. 

But Ellen sank down from her, and was 
gently placed on a ledge of the chalky cliff, 
deeply sobbing, and covering her face with both 
hands. 

There are some scenes in life in which the 
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sensibilities are so deeply involved, and the 
delicacy of the moment so extreme, that a nar- 
rator shrinks from them with the same feeling 
that would overcome any third person. They 
are not to be witnessed, and scarcely told. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

MR. WALTON ALMOST QUARRELS WITH HIS SISTBR — 
MARY ACCOMPANIES ELLEN LLOTD TO WALES — RUIN 
OF MR. WALTON. 

*' Give me leave to ask you a question, 
James," said Miss Judith Walton to her brother, 
as they were sitting at breakfest, after everybody 
else had done, and they were left alone. 

" By all means," said Mr. Walton, continuing 
his egg. 

" Pray, may I ask how did you first pick up 
this Mr. Archer ?" 

Now, Mr. Walton had a very great respect 
for Archer, and a regard too, though he had 
not thought him a good match for his daughter ; 
and the question rather nettled him. "Pick 
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him up ?" said he, " why, on the sea-shore of 
New Brunswick, to be sure. I found him 
shelling about there." 

" Hoping to make a few pounds by concho- 
logy on his return, I suppose," said Miss 
Judith. 

"Ha, ha!" laughed Mr. Walton, delighted 
at the mistake he had caused. " I didn't mean 
any such thing. He was reading a book by one 
Shelling, as he called him, when ; we first 
met." 

" Stuff !" ejaculated the lady. " It is at any 
rate very clear to me, that you made his 
acquaintance without in the least knowing who 
or what he was; and worse than that, you 
allowed an absurd love affair to go on between 
him and Mary, without taking any proper steps 
to know what expectations he had, or what his 
own prospects were in life." 

" How do you know that ?" said Mr. Walton. 

" How, James ! I know it perfectly ; I can 
see that it was so." 

" Very well, then," said Mr. Walton, stick- 
ing his fork into an immense slice of ham ; 
"suppose we drop the subject," and reaching 
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across, he dropped the ham upon Miss Judith's 
plate. 

** The subject," said Miss Judith, pushing the 
plate away from her with a fierce expression, as 
though she would have eaten the giver rather 
than the gift, " the subject is not to be dropped 
so lightly." 

" I am afraid, sister," said the old gentleman, 
beginning to wax warm, " that you have got 
up in an infernal humour this morning; the 
wrong side uppermost, if one may say so." 

" You may say no such offensive thing, 
Sir," exclaimed Miss Judith, rising with stately 
rigidity ; " neither shall I remain to heat you 
indulge in the language of impi-e-tee. As for 
the subject I had in view in the conversation I 
contemplated, but which your ill-timed lev-e-ty 
has brought to a close, it was no less an one, 
than a consideration of the disposal of my 
propertee — as I have some thoughts of making 
a new will." 

This ominous hint brought poor Mr. Walton 
to his senses, as Miss Judith left the room, and 
he trembled lest he should have injured Mary's 
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expectations from her aunt by this unlucky 

squabble. 

He was interrupted in a very disagreeable 

reverie by the entrance of Mary, who informed 

him, that she particularly wished for change of 

air, and if he did not object to it, she intended 

to accompany Ellen Lloyd back to Wales. 
After a little reflection, Mr. Walton offered 

no opposition to Mary's going, as he had been 

made aware by his sister of her very unpleasant 

scene with Mary, and he therefore thought that 

his daughter's absence at this juncture, for a visit 

of a few weeks, might prevent a rupture of a 

kind, which, for her sake, he was very anxious to 

avoid. Things were quite bad enough already. 

The ladies in question accordingly departed 
the next morning, after taking leave of Miss 
Judith Walton, a ceremony which she contrived 
to render as disagreeable as possible, under the 
guise of most scrupulous politeness. 

Mr. Walton had never agreed very well with 
his sister, as may be readily imagined. He 
now, however, did his best to repair the breach. 
He took her about to see the wonders of 
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Portsmouth and Grosport ; he went little excur- 
sions with her, and got up several dinner parties, 
to which he usually invited one or other of the 
officers of the garrison, who had performed with 
him in " Titus Andronicus." Miss Judith 
Walton was rapidly advancing to her most 
amiable state of mind, and had even got up a 
little stately kind of flirtation with the morone- 
faced major, who had played Aaron, when 
intelligence arrived of the stoppage of the bank 
of Messrs. Bray and Toller, in which the whde 
capital of the Anglo-Celtic Company was 
lodged. 

" What will become of me !" ejaculated Mr. 
Walton. " Why did I listen to that Short ? 
Why did I not keep quiet. I had enough. 
And now it's all at an end with me. I see 
that I am ruined. I am not half ruined — I 
could bear half ruin — ^but I am quite ruined, 
and I have not strengh of mind to bear this." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

archer's solitary lodging AN UNBXPBCTKD VISITOR 

INWARD HISTORIES — LITERARY SECLUSION LAND- 

11ARKS» AND STAR- STEERING. 

The wind blew high, in the twilight of an 
autumnal evening, as Archer sat, with a 
desponding and wretched face, at the window 
of his solitary lodging. It was a lonely farm- 
house, near the sea. Fronting his window was 
a broad lawn, with one old, black fir-tree in the 
middle, whose lower boughs extended, in a 
wide-sweeping circle, down to the grass, which 
was unshorn and deep. The lawn was ter- 
minated by a stone wall, not quite breast-high. 
On the other side of this was a great ploughed 
field, bounded at the opposite end by a high 
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bank of shingles, sloping down to the sea, which 
it thus hid from view, except when in seasons 
of tempest and high tide the white points of the 
spray sprang up and dashed over it. 

The wind, though warm for the time of year, 
blew yet more strenuously; but between the 
gusts Archer thought he heard a powerful voice 
in the distance, singing — ^it seemed as if in 
responses to the wind. Presently, a dusky figure 
ascended the bank of shingles, and remained 
there a minute or so, looking black and solid, 
against the pale green and platina streaks of the 
dying twilight. The figure then descended the 
shingle bank, and crossed the ploughed field 
rapidly, with a gait curiously partaking of the 
elastic and the lounging. He approached in 
the direction of the farm-house ; and, arriving 
at the stone-waQ, he placed his hand upon it, 
and vaulted over into the deep grass of the lawn. 
Archer rose with emotion, and hastened out to 
meet him. It was Michael Salter. 

Archer greeted this unexpected visitor with 
all the cordiality of a reviving heart, (for besides 
personal regard, he felt as if help and strength 
had come to him), mingled with the profound 
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admiration ^nd intellectual respect which many 
crowding reminiscences of their former acquaint- 
ance inspired. They entered the house together. 
Michael Salter was a short and rather thick- 
set man, whom a casual observer might have 
taken for a Welsh farmer, or perhaps a curate 
with a bare " living" among the mountains ; 
while to others, his blue-grey eyes, and almost 
flaxen hair, hanging in long waves upon his 
shoulders, might have suggested a Saxon origin. 
The crown of his head was bald, and he wore a 
short grey beard, like one of Chaucer's pilgrims. 
A great black silk shawl was woimd round his 
neck. As to his age, he was one of those men 
whose age cannot be well guessed within twenty 
years — ^varying with his mood and su})jcct of 
thought or discourse, from thirty to fifty. He 
slowly unwound his long black shawl, with a 
smiling face, threw it into his hat, which it 
nearly filled, and seating himself in front c[ 
Archer, said, in a gentle, low-toned voice, 
(singularly at variance with the tones he had 
just been giving out on the sea-beach), " Weli; 
I come like a weird brother to visit you. I 
i^rd, by accident, of a melancholy gaitlemam 
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with a book, in these parts, and it struck me, 
for several reasons that it might be you ; so I 
came, as you see, upon a high wind, which just 
dropped me on the other side of the shingles. 
How has it fared with you this many a day ? 
You look in good case." 

" Oh, but I am not," said Archer, half 
relapsing into his morbid state. ^' I am in a 
very bad case— ruined in heart and hope, and 
in nearly aU my future prospects." 

" I should never have conceived it, to look at 
you. Perhaps you only fancy it. Some things 
have gone painfully with you, and so you fed, 
for a time, that all's over with you. But I 
can't think this is really so." 

" It is," murmured Archer — " I begin to 
fear it is. My youth has passed from me, — 
and where is my maturity ?" 

^^ Why, in another and stronger yoath, to be 
sure. At any rate you are well in heaitii.'' 

" Pretty well," said Archer, " but getting V43ry 
sick of myself, and all thic^." 

'^ Do not talk in this way. You are in good 
health, I see ; rather thin, but that 's best for a 
literary man ; pale, too, but this is, you know, 
tiie natural * hue of thought \ and for the rest. 
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it is a grievance which you have taken to heart 
more deeply than wisely ; and you will get 
over it." 

" What do you allude to ? Have you — " 
. " Yes ; I have heard certain pandean echoes 
of the woods, where tall masts are grown, and 
have pieced together the skirts and breast-folds 
of sundry floating clouds concealing the capri- 
cious boy-archer." (Here Salter smiled with a 
look of kindly interest, and his voice sunk to a 
sweet tone, while his blue-grey eyes shone with 
hxmiorous intelligence.) 

" You astonish me," said Archer. " How 
can you have heard anything of this ?" 

"Ah, one does come to hear things some- 
times, in the strangest, most roundabout way, 
or in an equally extraordinary direct line. The 
world is full of electricity — mentally, no less 
than physically. You think of a man intensely 
—and suddenly he appears walking towards 
you ! We are one moment working some 
new engines in England, and the next drain- 
ing a marsh . in India ; we are loitering up 
a dark lampless street in Portsmouth, — and 
presently we are wandering round a dazzling 
obelisk in Egypt, with upturned eyes, and sun* 
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scathed fingers, as we copy the hieroglyphics 
upon our parching paper ; — perhaps we are 
asking dark questions of some unmoved queenly 
mystic of a sphynx; or perhaps speculating in 
front of an enormous god, who sits — a bulk 
of stone, with thoughtftd lips, sealed up, yet 
half smiling, and eyes turned inward on eternity. 
The familiar and sublime alternate in us, with 
easy transitions. Now, we look at a beautiful 
young girl's face, seen by gas-light through a 
shop-window in Paris ; — ^we turn down a dark, 
narrow, vice-bewildered passage, — monsters, or 
their victims, jostle us, — and the next moment 
we shoot up, and find ourselves close beside the 
brightest star of night, and struggling with its 
rays, which alone prevent our entrance.'* 

Archer shifted himself on his seat with a 
look of rapture, and took a long satisfactory 
breath. He felt carried out of himself, and all 
the petty interests and cares of life, even as he 
had been in former days, when listening to the 
magnificent abstractions and outpourings of 
Michael Salter. 

" By similar electricity of thought," continued 
Salter, " our friends' secrets are sometimes 
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fanyught to our tingling, but not impertinent 
ears ; for even sympathy, when imdesired, may 
be best displayed by shimning knowledge." 

"Sympathy like yours," said Archer, "so 
perfectly generous, so devoid of the least tinge 
of egotism, selfishness, or mere curiosity, could 
not be felt otherwise than gladly and gratefully. 
I wish you would let me tell you my whole 
story — my inward history, and as much of ex- 
ternal events as may be needful to illustration — 
since last we met." 

"Tell me the inward, — ^I shall guess most 
oi die correlative outward things. But is there 
any good in telling me this-wffl my hearing it 
be of any use to you ?" 

"Of the greatest use," exclaimed Archer; 
" I shall thereby obtain a relief to my feelings 
which I cannot otherwise find, and shall be 
enabled to see my best course in that future, 
which at present fills my mental vision with 
little else but pain, and doubt, and perplexit}^ 
and an oppressive sense of the Aitility of all 
exertions. Can one, so full of all manner of 
energies as you are, listen with any degree of 
patieDce to this ?" 
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"Certainly; first, because I would show 
myself a friend, and also because I shall hope to 
find in you a Promethean spark, to re-illume 
your sphere of man. Besides, these sorts of 
intellectual confidences and autobiographies are 
always a compliment to any one who is chosen 
as their depository. So, proceed at once. 
Begin in the middle — I can dart back upon the 
threads, fi'om time to time, as we go on." 

Archer began with his engagement to Mary 
in Canada, and then by degrees he told Michael 
Salter all his history — all his troubles. He 
hesitated a little when he arrived at his last 
interview with Mary, and with Harding. Meti 
who watch the operations of their own minds, 
are, nevertheless, open to self-sophistication, 
almost equally with the ordinary run of man- 
kind, when their own personal feelings are 
concerned. Archer, however, was not uncon- 
scious that in his final behaviour to Mary and 
to Harding, he did not make a very magna- 
nimous figure ; but he tried to " account '* for 
it all by the pardonable mistake under which he 
had acted. He therefore hammered his way 
through this part of his story as well Bsjftb 

Q 2 
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could, though Michael Salter remained pro- 
vokingly silent dimng every pause. Archer 
also passed rather too slightingly over Ellen 
Lloyd, except that he spoke rapturously of her 
with reference to music and poetry. He briefly 
stated the straitness and precariousness of his 
worldly circumstances, at which his listener 
smiled with an amused expression. Lastly, he 
came to literature. Here he was diffuse on 
every point — here he unbosomed his struggles 
and griefs, and aspirations, and despondencies, 
without reserve. 

During all this time Michael Salter had sat 
reclining back, with his heels upon the upper 
rail of his chair, his arms folded, and his chin 
upon his breast. He now slowly unsettled 
himself, and drew his chair near to Archer. 

^* Give me leave to speak first," said Michael 
Salter, in a low-toned voice, " of that part of 
your narrative which relates to Miss Walton, 
and to Harding." 

" By all means," said Archer, with a sigh. 

" It has no doubt been," pursued Michael 
Salter, " a very painful business. As to your 
final conduct in the matter, you seem to have 
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behaved just as badly as men always do ia such 
affau^. I know there is this excuse, that you 
were acting under erroneous impressions ; never- 
theless — ^from you, a trained intellect, one 
familiar with subtle speculations — a poet, and a 
man of letters — pardon me, if I say one might 
have expected better things. You have written 
to Miss Walton of course ?" 

"Yes," said Archer, rather hesitatingly; 
« yes — but I have not — " 

" Not posted the letter ?" 

" No." 

" Oh, fie ! her conduct has really been noble 
and straightforward, and in all respects without 
reproach. If her love for you had ceased, do 
not forget that yours had ceased first. That 
seems clear — and it is equally clear to me that 
you never had any passion for each other. You 
were thrown together in a foreign country, and 
had an accidental moment of mutual tenderness. 
It was a great mistake to treat this as a serious 
affair for life. But after all that subsequently 
occurred — and at last — not to write ! Oh, send 
her the letter." 
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"I will — I will," said Archer; I have not 
treated her well in this delay; but you can 
apprehend how very painful — " 

" Yes — we are constantly called upon to sa- 
crifice oiur own feelings — and very often we 
cannot do it. And Harding ?" 

" I am unable to write to him at present, as 
I do not know where he is gone." 

" See now, what you have done to that man ! 
How win you repay the injury ? You lifted his 
mind high above his condition — ^placed him upon 
a level with yourself, and assured him that it was 
his rightful place — which, in my judgment, it 
was not — for he is evidently a man who ought 
to lead the nobler energies of the hand-working 
dass, and not to sit with idealist workers. Now> 
what is he to think ? — what reaction may not 
his mind rush into ? He will consider himself 
as one who has been deceived and led astray — 
all his implicit faith and reliance, all his best 
aspirations, may be destroyed — and disbelief in 
the moral value of superior intellect may be 
established, and with it, perhaps, a dogged 
resolve to abjure every species of refined know- 
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ledge, every poetical, elevating and spiritualising 
influence. In addition to this, he goes away 
with a broken heart." 

" But what can I do ?" 

" Write to him, and address the letter to the 
care of some friend of his, to be forwarded. 
Sooner or later it will find him. Your letter 
found me by those means, after we had lost 
sight of each other for years." 

" Perhaps he may write to Mr. Bainton." 

" That will do, I dare say. But while you 
have explained so clearly all the points of defi- 
ciency in sympathy between yourself and Miss 
Walton, I am surprised that you should have 
omitted to touch upon the various sympathies 
which manifestly do exist between yourself and 
her golden-haired fiiend." 

" Abstract sympathies," said Archer, " si- 
milarity of tastes — I see whom you allude 
to." 

" Such abstractions, for instance," continued 
Michael Salter, " as a devoted love for all 
poetical things — ^a fine sense of Art, in its 
widest and noblest sense— an imagination har- 
moniously blending with, and enhancing the 
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understanding — a graceful, sylphide form--eyes 
equafly dove-like and ethereal." 

"How can you possibly collect all these 
* abstractions/ as you call them, from anything 
that has fallen from me ? " exclaimed Archer, 
with evident emotion. 

" A most fascinating naiv€te\'' pursued Salter, 
with humorous gravity — " a voice of that sweet- 
ness which sinks into the hearer's breast. As 
to the devoted feeling she entertains towards 

you—" 

"You surely," interrupted Archer, turning 
pale, "you surely do not say all this merely 
from what I have told you ? You have known 
Ellen Uoyd!" 

Michael Salter smiled. " Yes, she was once 
a pupil of mine." 

"ApupU!" 

" I got involved in difficulties from the total 
neglect of my worldly affairs, and as it was re- 
quisite to do something, I went to Belgiuni, and 
was organist in one of the cathedrals there for 
some years. The Miss Lloyds passed a summer 
in Brussels, during which time I gave lessons to 
Ellen Lloyd, then a girl of sixteen." 
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"You astonish and delight rae," said Archer* 
"This accounts for her style. She plays the 
piano-forte with a sostenuto effect that has 
always reminded me of an organ ; and she con- 
tinually introduces cathedral chords, in preludes 
to herself, as if her thoughts were soaring har- 
moniously round the vault of heaven." 

"I know," said Michael Salter. "But to 
return to the matter of literature. I feel with 
how pure a devotion you have pursued your 
studies. You are the model of what a literary 
man shoidd be; — a devout reader, an earnest 
thinker, a careful student, — ^possessing a philo- 
sophical, and (in its highest sense) a practical 
mind, grafted by patient toil upon a poetical 
one; you have invention, structure, and draw 
character with a subtle hand ; you are an honest 
politician, with a good smack of the violence of 
the times ; and you have a strong and polished 
pen, with a clear and pimgent style. But all 
this, and more of the kind, will not make you a 
popular author. You want force of character 
in yourself; a stronger individuality. Excuse 
my saying this, for I do it in all true regard. 
You want will and active passion ; something 
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of that reckless energy which forces a way 
through all obstacles and minor considerations, 
and which, besides making its identity feU; m 
the literary world, makes also a personal impres* 
sion upon contemporaries. You stand aloof; 
you write notes; you never go near any of 
them ; they take no personal interest in you, 
and therrfore give you no help. They look 
upon you as a reduse. If you were, by fortune, 
or by personal character, independent of all 
assistance, this isolation were very well, if you 
liked it best ; but as matters stand with you, it 
may be ruinous." 

" But my circumstances," interposed Archer, 
" do not now enable me to frequent the society 
even of literary men, whose habits are generally 
inexpensive. Besides an indisposition to much 
society, a variety of adverse circumstances envi- 



ron me." 



" That" said Salter, " is just what I meant 
to exclaim against. You allow circumstances 
to command you — ^not your soul, but your 
external man — ^far more than need be. You 
want more confidence — a more powerful 
conviction of your own truth. Those who 



n 
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haT« this, walk in and out — where, and when 
they please. Self-confidence, undisguised, and 
rejoicing in its own strength, disturbs and 
humiliates others who are weak and small of 
soul, and makes them tingle all over with spite 
and resentment, as one often sees ; while to the 
truly powerful spirits nothing is more delightful. 
It illustrates what they feel. They recognize in 
it, a man full of something great, who has an 
implicit belief in that greatness, and in himself. 
These are the men to seek. And circumstances 
are in favour, and not against one like you, in 
doing so." 

" I cannot do this," said Archer ; " I have 
lived a soKtary life too long, so that any such 
efforts, if not out of my power, are extremely 
distasteful to me." 

"Then don't do it," said Michael Salter, 
proudly. " I merely suggested." 

" I cannot abandon literature," added Archer, 
with a depressed air ; " neither does it appear 
that I am v«ry fit to succeed in it. But what 
else am I fit for?" 

" Do not think of abandoning it," exclaimed 
Michael Salter, " nor seek to live by it You 
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have the highest qualities for it, if you will 
abandon the thoughts of popularity and reward, 
live, my friend, how you can ; the trifle you have 
will suffice, as you do not * mix with society;' and 
devote yourself more than ever to the labour you 
delight in, and the art in which you excel. If 
your dreams be high and well foimded, they will 
some day germinate into corresponding works, 
and take their due position among the structures 
of immortality. Why should we, who can 
devise new things, lose so much time in the 
scraping and polishing of outsides? Leave 
after-times to 'find' a publisher, and correct 
your proofs. But now, while you live and are 
full to overflowing, pour it out into the best 
vessels that come to hand, whether of gold or of 
iron, of porphyry and jasper, or of potter's clay. 
See ! Archer, here is a memorandum of my 
work during the last year." 

Michael Salter, after searching in two or 
three deep pockets, exhumed a roll of papers, 
which he thrust into Archer's hand. 

Archer opened it, and began to read. 

" Virtue in the cradle, and Vice in the school, 
being an Essay on training for the Ideal and the 
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Practical, in their highest natural Relations." — 
"A Plan for altering the Climate of India, so 
far as relates to Poison in the Air." — *' How to 
render a whole Army insensible for half an 
hour — granted a few hours' time for the erection 
of a certain Gasometer." " How to devise the 
greatest work mankind now wants, and how to 
die in the best way to ' set it forth,' and teach 
devotional belief in it." 

"Another time! — another time!" cried* 
Michael Salter, "read the rest alone. But 
in your own book, my friend, and your prospects 
from it, do not be deceived. It will take its 
silent place beside such labours as you will find 
in those papers. It wiU give you a literary future 
— it will do nothing for your present life. 
Such is the condition of letters in our country — 
such the state of knowledge in the world, which 
especially prides itself upon its practice and its 
facts. Write your book — ^bestow all your best 
pains upon it — and cast it upon the waters of 
the noblest seaward river, leaving it as a legacy 
to the world, as the world is, which would starve 
us, precisely because it needs what we have to 
teach. * They know not what they do.' " 
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"Sometimes," said Archer, "I am full of 
hope that I do not work in vain, although I may 
never live to see the results ; but sometimes my 
spirit desponds — my heart almost dies within 
me. I recollect how many have toiled all their 
lives under a delusion — a false estimate of their 
own powers, or of the value they attach to 
their ruling passion — ^and at these times it seems 
to me that all I have done, or can do, wiU put 
forth no roots in the grave — ^will lift no self- 
renewing head to shoot upward towards the 
morning." 

" Hope for no more of nature and mankind 
than truth and justice ; and smile at destiny," 
exclaimed Michael Salter, rising with energy. 
"The common seed readily finds a soil-^the 
winds may carry it whither they list, — and the 
common weed groweth where nothing else will 
spring ; but the lustrous palm-tree, the mighty 
cedar, and the bright ecstatic flower, claim their 
peculiar earth and air, which most assuredly 
they find, or else sink back upon the bosom of 
their Creator. To do his utmost, and to 
expect the least reward, or none, is man's best 
virtue and wisdom. Does this destroy tlqr 
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hope — doth it cast a mist before thy prospect, 
and damp thy energies, which would rather 
have followed the giants of an hoar ? Hope 
ever — but hope strongly — that is, with a heart 
of aspiring flame, and the wings of reason. 
Each atom in each planet has its appointed 
duty, its work and its wages ; but the workman, 
make what else he may, maketh not his own 
hours. Primitive substance, and its periods of 
being, are beyond us. We see that law here in 
all our noblest labours — our grandest designs — 
for God is a large and truthftd paymaster ; but, 
to use a homely figure, with a high reverence, 
he always payeth his labourers on the Monday 
morning, and never on the Saturday night. 
First the work — then the patience — ^then, if 
any, the reward. The Sunday of God and Man 
must intervene — a day of rest set apart from 
earth-labour, for looking upward, and feeling 
upward, after your own way ; a day to adore 
the star you have chosen, as the type of an 
immortal course, and by whose divine smile you 
wish to steer through the troubled surge of Hfe. 
Is not this a sustaining thought — do not these 
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emotions, rooted in eternal nature, give to us a 
just self-centred power ? You are called a 
mere dreamer ? — a dealer in mysteries, . or 
strange words. . By whom ? By what manner 
of men ? Why shrink from the finger-mark 
of the foolish — or why be moved by the lowing 
of heavy oxen ? I am a dreamer — a visionary 
— one who prays in the moonlight, or the sun- 
light, or the spirit-light of any mystery, any 
science, any art — and I glory in the appellation. 
I am a wild speculator — ^a dreamy abstraction 
man — one who has by no manner of means a 
' well-regulated mind' — an enthusiast — a believer 
in all noble passions — all exalted aspirations; 
no star of all the host of heaven is too high, or 
too far off, for my bm-ning desire, my belief in 
Immensity — and Infinitude — ^my soul's supreme 
endowment of illimitable flight. And if — ^let 
me breathe it into your deepest chords of being 
— ^if in the dark and narrow grave, all the pride 
of earth, and the world's estimation of external 
form and action — all which constitute the smaller 
part of a sublime intellect's glory — all this 
frame-work of body that now environs and 
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restrains the electric essence, the unknown 
spirit within — must return to its original ele- 
ments, and seem to fly asunder for ever, — 
I will yet hope, in the grand revolution of 
mortal time, when each atom is once again 
where it was, in connexion with others com- 
bining to make a human special form, thus 
once again produced, — that the coimtless 
centuries have not rolled about these atoms 
without pxu-pose, and that yet grander physical 
principles, whether of colossal shape, intenser 
nerve, or multiplied senses, may be conferred 
upon us for inconceivable new labours, by 
the Creative Breath which ordains and directs 
our spiral ascensions towards an ineffable 
eternity." 

Tears of excitement were in Archer's eyes, 
as Michael Salter suddenly advanced and grasped 
his hand. Before he could rise, and see clearly, 
he found himself alone. 

He followed hastily, but by the time he 
reached the door, Michael Salter had crossed the 
lawn, and was seated on the top of the stone 
wall. The dusky figure of the enthusiast 
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dropped leisurely over on the other side. It was 
a brilliant star-light night, and his form was 
distinctly visible all across the ploughed field. 
He ascended the bank of shingle^paused a 
moment on the top, gazing upward at the starry 
firmament — and then disappeared on the other 
side. An epitome of the soul's brief Ufe on 
earth. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THB THBEE WISE MEN ARCHER MEETS A NEWLT-MAR- 

RIED COUPLE IN WALES — HIS VISIT TO THE COTTAQB 

OF THE MISS LLOYDS SCENE BETWEEN ARCHER, 

MARY, AND ELLEN LLOYD. 

With feelings revived, a mind more at ease, 
and energies more elastic and hopeful. Archer 
fell to work with great assiduity the morning 
after his interview with Michael Salter. His 
enthusiasm had received new fire, as fi-om above. 
He resolved to put forth the best of his spirit 
—-his whole strength — ^into his philosophical 
novel. The " Three Wise Men" would be one 
of the finest works in the language, and its 
merits would be speedily acknowledged. It was 
all very well for Michael Salter — ^who thought 
little of a hundred years, and considered a 

R 2 
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manuscript sufficiently launched, if it produced 
a powerful eflfect upon any other man's mind — 
to cast everything upon the waters — ^to throw 
all present life overboard, into the rolling, seas of 
the future. It was possible to carry this 
spirituality a little too far. Exclusiveness was 
not good, even in ethereal things ; and since 
man was made of body as well as soul, Archer 
admitted to himself that he should prefer to earn 
some little reputation and competency on this 
side of the grave. The " Three Wise Men'* 
would fully attain these things for him. 

Having worked incessantly for several days at 
his novel. Archer began to find that some 

• 

exercise was requisite for his health. He set 
out on a ramble over the mountains. The 
clouds were high, the heath was fresh and 
odorous, a brightness was over all things. 
Arriving at an abrupt turn of the mountain side, 
he suddenly foimd himself looking down upon 
the lovely vale leading circuitously towards the 
cottage of the Lloyds. He stood silently 
gazing downward, rapt in thought. Presently 
two figures emerged from a little wood below. 
The figures and movements were familiar to 
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him, but he was too far oflF to be satisfied who 
they were. He walked mechanically down the 
mountain towards them, when it became evident 
that they had recognised him, and were 
beckoning. One of them was certainly the 
elder Miss Lloyd ; but who was the gentleman 
at her side, to whom she was pointing out the 
beauties of Welsh scenery ? 

He lost sight of them for a time in his 
descent, but on emerging lower down, when 
they again appeared, he involimtarily ejaculated, 
" Carl Kohl ! who woidd have thought of seeing 
him here !" 

In a few minutes more they met, and after 
cordial salutations. Archer could not refrain from 
again expressing his surprise at seeing Herr 
Kohl. 

" It ist not so vunderbar that I befind myself 
here, mit my dear wife !" — and he pointed to 
Miss Lloyd with a bow. 

There was no doubt something in the ex- 
pression of Archer's face which they both foimd 
perfectly irresistible, — for Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
Kohl laughed immoderately, tiU they were 
obliged to sit down upon a bank ; and Archer, 
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perceiving how it all was, and catching the 
infection of their humour, sat down upon an 
opposite hank and laughed too. 

After they had recovered themselves, Mrs. 
Kohl proposed that they should return to the 
cottage. On their way thither, she made some 
casual remarks concerning her sister, EUen, 
whereat Archer became suddenly silent. 

" Perhaps I ought to inform you," said Mrs. 
Kohl, '' that my sister was accompanied home 
by Mary." 

Archer stopped short. 

" We have heard," continued Mrs. Kohl, 
" that you were at a farm-house in this neigh- 
bourhood ; and in fact, our stroll this morning 
was chiefly with the intent to discover your 
lodgment. Mary is very anxious to see you." 

" To see me ?" said Archer ; — " perhaps you 
are not aware — " there he paused. 

" Yes I am," said Mrs. Kohl : " I know alL 
I beg you will accompany us home." 

With the air of a qaan who, being " perplexed 
in the extreme," slowly goes somewhere without 
intending it, and vaguely persuades himself that 
he does not positively intend it, and that he is 
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not really going there, because at any moment 
he can turn back — ^Archer walked abreast of 
Mr, and Mrs. Carl Kohl, but keeping as far off 
as the pathway allowed, until they arrived at 
the wicket gate of the cottage lawn. Here he 
paused again, and laying one hand upon the top 
of the little gate-post, said, " I think — " when 
Mrs. Kohl, taking him kindly by the arm, led 
him through the gate, and across the lawn. 

On entering the cottdge they were met by 
Mary. She held out her hand to Archer. 
He took her hand in both his. Their eyes met 
— a crowd of recollections, feelings, hopes — all 
the affection they had once indulged — all they 
had once been to each other — with the change 
that had taken place in both — ^flashed rapidly 
into the gleaming expression of a moment, and 
then dissolved, and was obliterated from sight, 
but not lost — ^in tears. 

" Have you forgiven me ?" murmured 
Archer. 

Mary raised her eyes — they became clearer 
— ^her voice more steady : " You shall judge,'*^ 
said she. 
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Without further word, she led him onward 
to the inner room. 

Before Archer very well knew where he was 
going, he found himself in the middle of the 
room, with Mary standing on one side of him, 
and Ellen Lloyd on the other, seated on a sofa, 
looking pale, as if about to faint. She appeared 
unable to rise from the sofa, and pressed one 
hand over her eyes. 

'* Dear Edward Archer," said Mary, en- 
deavouring in vain to speak without trepidation — 
" I have known you only a few years ; but from 
the nature of our acquaintance, the opportunities 
I have had of estimating your fine qualities of 
heart and intellect have been too numerous not 
to leave an indelible conviction of your worth — 
a conviction which I never felt more strongly — 
and I may say, though it wiU seem a perversity 
and a weakness of nature — never so strongly as 
at the present moment. It is not that my 
inward conviction of my right course wavers, 
nor that my decision falters, yet I feel now, for 
the first time, that there is much in you upon 
which I have never set a due value ; and the 
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reason is, that these things are not very well 
suited to my own nature and character; and 
sympathies that have to be created or assumed 
by habit and time, can never have the same 
genuine effect upon a man like you, as those 
sympathies which are spontaneous and imme- 
diate/* (She here took Archer and Ellen each 
by the hand.) " But what I think of you in 
feeling and refinement, I cannot better prove 
than putting into your charge the treasured 
feeling of a pure and devoted heart." As she 
said these words, she joined their hands, and 
retired a few paces behind Archer. 

Their hands trembled violently — ^EUen turned 
her face upwards towards Archer, and the look 
with which he was bending over her, caused 
her to rise up, so that her head pressed against 
his breast, down which her golden hair fell 
in a stream, as he folded his arms roimd her. 

Archer turned towards Mary, but she had 
left the room, and the door was closed. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



MB. WALTON IN FBISON — MB8SB8. SHOBT AND BAINTON, 

AND THB CBBDITOBS DBATH OP ABCHBb's UNCLE 

AN ASSOCIATED HOME — ABCHEb's HESITATIONS AND 
ANXIETIES. 



In a narrow room, very imperfectly, not to 
say sadly lighted, by a small window, thickly 
coated with dust, and having an iron grating 
outside, sat Mr. Walton, in a meditating 

attitude. He took out his handkerchief, and 
applied it to his eyes. He returned it slowly 
to his pocket, and then fixed his gaze upon a 
newspaper, which was lying at his feet. The 
portion of the paper usually devoted to disso- 
lutions of partnerships — ^bankruptcies — ^the in- 
solvent debtor's court, and dreary news of that 
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kind, chanced to lie uppermost ; and it might 
have been supposed that he was meditating 
upon these things. But it so* happened that 
this paper also contained accounts of fresh 
atrocities practised by Austria, in Italy, and 
Mr. Walton presently relieved his troubled 
breast by a soliloquy to an imaginary dungeon 
and chain in Venice. 

The final ruin of her father had been con^ 
cealed from Mary. She knew that some 
difficulties had occiured, but thought that no 
serious mischief would ensue ; and indeed, her 
own feelings had recently been so pre-occupied, 
and her mind so filled by very different thoughts, 
that no suspicion of the real state of affairs had 
been awakened in her. She had even speculated 
as to what would be the most delicate means 
she could adopt, with Mr. Walton's coincidence, 
to assist Ellen's slight resources, so that she 
might be immediately united to Archer, — ^when 
suddenly the news reached her of her father's 
utter ruin and imprisonment. 

Just as the order arrived from the Emperor 
of Austria that Mr. Walton should be shot, 
after undergoing the torture of his beard being 
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pulled out by a hair at a time, his romantic 
reverie was broken by the hurried entrance of 
his daughter. 'Seating herself by his side, Mary 
informed him that his captivity would soon be 
terminated, as Messrs. Short and Bainton had 
arrived, and called a meeting of the creditors. 

This meeting of creditors shortly took place. 
They behaved very well, on the whole, nor 
would there have been any disturbance or 
difficulty had all the statements and explanations 
been left to Mr. Bainton, as was originally 
intended ; but Mr. Short would rush in with 
an oratorical display of his doings in Scotland, 
and his narrow escape in Galway, which created 
much discussion, and some dissension. At this 
point, Mr. Walton unfortunately advanced " to 
the rescue," — and then out came the whole 
affair of Titus Andronicus. A scene of some 
confusion ensued. The squanderings of money 
in absurdities — ^wild schemes — and imprudences, 
were severely handled ; the failure, however, of 
Messrs. Bray and Toller, every one was obliged 
to regard as a general misfortune, and "the 
creditors" — ^kindly and generously overlooking 
some things, and being considerate on other 
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points — came to the resolution that they would 
be content with taking every farthing the insol- 
vents possessed. 

Not many weeks, however, after this, fortune 
smiled upon Mr. Bainton, who was re-instated 
in his building-yard by several merchants, two 
of whom frequented the same chapel. 

Equally fortunate was Mr. Short, who sud- 
denly found himself elected as agent of a Mining 
Company, in France, at a high salary. This 
position made him immediately resolve upon a 
" move" he had contemplated ever since his 
rejection by Mary, chiefly because it was an 
excellent move in itself, and also because it 
carried with it a considerable amount of venge- 
ance. It was that of making an offer of marriage 
to her aunt. 

" Gracious Madam," cried he, with a splendid 
full-dress footman's bow, " I trust you will 
vouchsafe a favourable reply to the suit I 
humbly preferred to you by letter on the 29th 
instant. It was penned in the silent hour of 
midnight, and came straight from the heart." 

" Sir," replied the lady drawing herself up, 
yet speaking in a very mild voice, " I regret 
that you should have proceeded to this ex- 
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trem-e-tee. Much as I respect your sentiments, 
and admire your character, I must decline the 
honour you would do me. It is all premature, 
and remote from my thoughts, as the ring of 
Saturn." 

Mr. Short felt sure he perceived in all this 
a secret gratification, which encouraged hope ; 
and, for once, the ingenious gentleman was 
right. 

Meanwhile Mary had used her best energies 
to cheer her father, under his ruined circum- 
stances. He felt it severely for some time, 
and even used to go every now and then, and 
look at the outside of the prison, to make 
friends with it, as he said, against his next 
visit. Nor was his ruin imaginary, but indeed 
complete, even in his prospective hopes with 
regard to his daughter; for the wealthy Miss 
Judith did actually a few weeks afterwards 
confer the honour of her hand upon Mr. Short, 
with 'whom she immediately departed for the 
Continent. 

With corresponding activity, Mary now 
bethought her of reducing to practice the 
OTiginal project of Associated Homes, which 
had failed fi'om having been conunenced upon a 
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large building scale, instead of a boarding 
scheme. She saw clearly that something must 
be done to help themselves at once; and she 
ardently hoped to be the means of helping 
many others at the same time. 

They went to Gosport, where Mary com- 
menced with one large house, which had four 
rooms on each floor. She had previously 
communicated her project to several friends, 
who cordially agreed to co-operate in her under- 
taking, — and the house was at once occupied 
by Mary and her father, on the ground floor ; 
Carl Kohl and Mrs. Kohl, in the floor above 
them ; Mr. Bainton and a friend, in the floor 
above that ; and there was a proposal on the 
part of Mr. John Downs and his wife, to take 
the next floor above them, the attics being 
occupied by the servants. To the admission 
of Mr. Downs there was some difference of 
opinion. Mary feared he might be trouble- 
some ; Mr. Walton said he would be intolerable ; 
and Mr. Sainton's friend said he would be sure 
to "set them all together by the ears." Mr. 
Carl Kohl thought it would not be so ; and Mr. 
Bainton gave it as his decided opinion, that 
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Mr. Downs would behave very well, provided 
his wife were with him. " Aha !*' shrewdly 
observed Mr. Walton, " I see — I see ! no doubt 
some terrific tartar of a woman. His spirit of 
opposition has no chance with her. But what 
shall we do with such a woman in the house ?" 

The Associated Home commenced, and 
worked admirably ; the expenses of each family 
being, by these means, reduced to less than one 
half they would have amounted to, had the 
parties taken similar rooms in different houses. 
It worked well also, as to cordiality, notwith- 
standing that Mr. John Downs was domiciled 
on the third floor. His wife was a little woman, 
with fair hair, a sweet low voice, and a gentle 
dove-like manner. She agreed to everything he 
said ; but she always had her way, while he 
fancied he had his, and they were both happy. 

It was not long before Mary had a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Sainton, as to the possibility of 
founding an Institute, which should actually be 
for mechanics and artizans. It had been a favou- 
rite dream of Archer's long since. Mr. Sainton 
shook his head. Mary explained that she 
meant no architectural display — ^no conventional 
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establishment, with all its expensive arrange- 
ments and appointments necessarily correspond- 
ing with it — ^but a simple building, combining 
the advantages of an associated home, with a 
hall,, and rooms, for those who wished to attend 
lectures, or for mutual improvement, by social 
conversation and beneficial amusements. Mr. 
Sainton, after a pause, again shook his head, but 
by no means so hopelessly as at first. He said 
he knew of a capital building, or rather position 
for one, for it was all in ruins. The spot was at 
no great distance, and on the Hampshire coast. 
But he did not yet see how matters could be 
managed ; and thus the conversation ended for 
the present. 

But let us take a glance at the farm-house in 
Wales, where Archer was residing. 

At times he was perfectly happy, because he 
was continually in the society of Ellen Lloyd, 
with whom he totally forgot his circumstances ; 
he forgot the past, and finding an elysium in 
the present, his imagination scarcely wandered 
into the future. When he was alone, and 
reviewed his day, he did not sophisticate himself 
with the pompous popular philosophy, which 
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contemns all enjoyment of the present, and, by 
way of being perfectly inconsistent with itself 
and its devotion to the practical, asserts that 
there is nothing so excellent and noble as the 
dream of the past and the dream of the future. 
But what Archer could not reconcile with him- 
self, was the melancholy fact that he was not in 
a fair and reasonable position to enjoy the 
present, while his future was so precarious. 
For Ellen Lloyd he entertained a devoted 
affection; but this very feeling made him 
hesitate and delay their union. Since her 
sister's marriage she had barely sufficient for her 
own maintenance; and ought he to involve 
her in his difficult circumstances, which were 
likely to become worse and worse — xmless, in- 
deed, his Philosophical Novel redeemed them ? 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



A HIGH TTNCLb's WILL — FATE OF THE " THRXE WISB 
men" MICH AELSALTEb's MANU8CBIFTS r- AK AT7* 

thor's oood angel. 



On his breakfast table, one morning, Archer 
found an unusual number of letters, together 
with a large sealed parcel. One of the letters, 
addressed in a strange hand, had a huge black 
seal. He opened this first. It was from his 
uncle's solicitor, who announced his respected 
uncle's death on a sheet of foolscap with a wide 
margin ; that the will had been opened in due 
form — that the name of his nephew, Mr, 
Edward Archer, the solicitor regretted to say, 

s 2 
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had never been mentioned — and he had the 
honour to remain, his very humble servant, &c. 

Here was a blow ! He had expected it — he 
was not at all surprised at it. The coldness of 
his uncle, for some time past, showed what his 
intentions were. Yet, what unkindness ! — 
knowing his circumstances — what cruelty, what 
deliberate heartlessness ! Those to whom he 
had left his property did not need it — of course 
they did not ; people who are left money never 
do — those who most need it, are left nothing ; 
there is a mesmeric repulsion of them, which is 
generated in the atmosphere of rich death-beds. 
Yet who could have thought it ? Not even to 
mention his name ! How very strange, unex- 
pected, unnatural. Could any one have foreseen 
so entire a cut ting-off — so complete a turning 
of a dying back; and for what offence? 
None — none. Did he say none? Yes, the 
greatest — he had neglected to make money 
himself, and to have a respect for it. 

Archer took up another of the letters, 
mechanically. It was from the friend who had 
undertaken to offer the manuscript of his Phi- 
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losophical Novel to the most eligible of the 
London publishers. Expressing his regret at 
his ill-success, his friend returned the manu-^ 
script. That was it — the largest parcel. Of 
course, this was just the moment for such a 
communication to arrive. The other letters 
were enclosures from different publishers to 
whom the manuscript had been forwarded. 
His friend thought he might like just to see what 
they said. " To be sure," said Archer, aloud^ 
" to be sure — delighted." 

" Messrs. * and * present 

their compliments to Mr. Archer, and beg to 
inform him that the way in which they do 
business, is to publish works on commission, the 
author paying all expenses of print, paper, 
advertisements, &c." * 

Another : " Messrs. Harridge and Fenn would 
be happy to be informed if the author of the 
* Three Wise Men ' intends publishing his 
work on his own account, or by private sub- 
scription ; if the latter, would be glad to be 
favoured with a sight of the names intended to 
stand at the head of the list." 

Another : " Messrs.* and Son return 
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their best thanks to Mr. Edward Archer for 
his obliging offer of his philosophical novel 
entitled the ' Three Wise Men/ the manuscript 
of which they have diligently perused with much 
pleasure, and regret to say they are compelled 
to decline its publication." 

Another : " Messrs. Tooley and Grim beg to 
return the romance of the * Three Wise Men/ 
with many thanks, the publication of which, 
their literary friend recommends them not to 
undertake; though he was of opinion that if 
the author would sufficiently modify the three 
principal characters, so that they should be 
recognised as three well-known living persons 
in fashionable or public life, the work might 
perhaps be made to take Tank with some of the 
most successful novels of the season.'* 

There were several others, concluding with — 
** the publication of which they beg to decline.*' 
The last one was not very intelligible, at a first 
reading : — 

" Sir, we have placed your work, entitled 
' Discoveries in Science ' in the hands of a gen- 
tleman eminent for his scientific knowledge, 
who is of opinion that your book is one of great 
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intrinsic value, but that the sale would be 
extremely limited. The expenses for diagrams 
and tables of calcidp^iions would be very con- 
siderable. Under these circumstances, you will, 
perceive that we cannot undertake the publioa-- 
tion except at the author's cost, &c." Two 
notes placed in the wrong anvebpes, r^ulily 
pres^ited the solution to this puzzle, the note 
intended for Archer having no doubt been 
transmitted to the equally unfortunate devotee 
of science. 

" These letters and notes," murmured Archer, 
in reverie, " display the first fruits of my assi- 
duous labours — my study and thought, my 
earnest toils, and pains, and exultations, through 
the day and night, my aspii^tions and my hopes, 
my expectations and anxieties. Fruits, did I 
call them ? say rather, the first blights which 
almost invariably fall upon the literary tree, ere 
the season arrive when the sun and the earth, 
the rains and the winds, are likely to become 
propitious, — ^if that period ever arrive. Some 
crude youths rush out at once, bare-headed, 
into the public air, and a fortunate sun bursts 
down upon them ; other men come forth armed 
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in proof, after long watx^unga, and find nothing 
but clouds ava head, and a dead w^ in front. 
In these cases, what is left to those who have 
something within them worth sofferiog for, but 
fortitude and patient endurance? But then, 
this wasting endurance ! — how long b it to 
remain as the chief exercise of power — the one 
constant faculty whose negative action is to 
balance the defeat of impulsive creations ?" 

He took a has^ turn up and down the room, 
and then aovss. After standing still some 
nunutes m a rapture of despondency, he went 
to the desk containing the papers left him by 
Michael Salter, and opening them anywhere, 
be?an to read : — 

n something great or excdient, and 
a clever appearmce thereof, is not 
3, man of tact and talent ; but to be 
xcellent, or great, requires the ori^al 
)f a heavenly Artificer. Wherefore, 
»ign your first dim in life. To do 
rorthy of note, will follow. But though 
lote, yet may it perchance find no 
the world around, so that the very 
medium of doing, may be, in some 
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sort, denied. Then, take comfort in the mighty 
essential fact of being something; for what 
men do — though this is the only means of the 
world's common measurement and estimation — - 
is a secondary thing to what you are in the 
scale of Nature, For mine own part, I hold it 
of less account what people do, than what they 
are ; yet not denying that many a very ordinary 
person by dint of long and persevering industry 
(praiseworthy as such), has often effected more 
successful worldly results than his betters. But 
evermore, I repeat, — study to work out your 
natural gift, in being something in yourself, so 
that you may be able to say, I am what Heaven 
intendedy and no lower. I have not defeated 
the hand of my Great ArtiiSicer, but bowed 
before it, and gone on as He directed, so long, 
and so far, and so high, as the huge embattled 
walls of the world would permit me." 

Archer paused; then, turning over the 
papers, alighted on the following passage : — 

" Of what value is it, oh, young man, that 
you devote your energies to sow or plant things 
that can bear no good fruit, near at hand, or 
remote in the future; and what consolations 
will be in store for you, oh, man of mature 
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years, if your best strength be wasted, so that 
old age can wreathe no sunbeams with hiS' 
silver locks ? But should it indeed happen, as 
well it may, that you have not so wasted your 
creative genms— heaven's gift " in trust" to great 
dreaming and great working men — ^but only 
that it finds no estimation in the world around 
you, be of good heart if therein dwell all your 
grief; and so long as the world can do without 
you, learn, arm, and fit yourself to do without 
the world. If the sea hath still profound 
memories, holy mysteries, and solemn murmurs 
for your ears ; — ^if visions of the day and of the 
night can yet stir in you emotions and hopes, 
that dawn so visibly on your imagination's 
surging horizon, as well nigh to come within 
your understanding's reach, and the tenure of 
this life's solid shore ; — ^if the sun of Immor- 
tality, however pale and obscured, be still felt to 
exist and burn with ascending wheels behind 
the misty breath of existence, then do thou 
never sicken and droop in the journey, — ^never 
fail in energy of hope, never cast down thy 
staff, but remember ever, that in thy soul sitteth 
enthroned a God, who shall in fit time give 
thee strength to shake off the earth that darkens 
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and suffocates Hke a Kving grave — shall place 
thy soul in pure primaeval infancy and light, 
again set up the angelic lamp of hope upon the 
high altar, and re-illumine its lambent glories." 

Archer folded up the paper, bowing reverently 
over it, as a loving student before his master, 
and deposited it again in his desL Greatly 
relieved and consoled, he went out for a long 
ramble. 

Next day, however, to our friend's humiliation 
be it spoken, the majestic exhortations of Michael 
Salter had so far been forgotten, that he was 
relapsing into his former despondency. What 
was he to do ? How to think, and design, and 
work intellectually, he knew ; but how was he 
to bring this to bear upon the world, for the 
world's sake, and for his own. If he devotes 
himself to abstract truth — or to any truth — 
what becomes, meantime, of the human being — 
his real life — ^his domestic relations or position ? 
What becomes of personal happiness? To 
seek this exclusively is common selfishness ; 
but not to seek it at all, is unnatiuul. Yet 
nothing lies before his actual path but chagrin, 
anguish, and all the mean troubles of life ; 
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nothing floats before his vision but the dark 
spectre of his own fallacious hope ! 

The day on which Archer sat, indulging in 
this depressing soliloquy, (with all the publishers* 
notes spread out on the table, and the rejected 
manuscript of the " Three Wise Men," lying 
with sad sprawling leaves up in one comer of 
the room,) was singularly bright. The sun 
shone directly upon the window, and Archer 
had risen and closed the shutters, the brightness 
being so utterly at variance with his thoughts 
and feelings. Through the aperture, however, 
a golden light streamed across the room, just as 
he had uttered the last words, and the door 
softly opening, Ellen Lloyd came gliding in — 
making a picture which Rembrandt might have 
painted, under the title of " A Poor Author 
receiving a visit from his Good Angel." 

We cannot possibly do better than leave him 
in such hands. In some such ways as this, 
whether in vision or reality, genius finds, if not 
its full reward, at least its heart's consolation, 
and its spirit's blissful rest. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

NEW COUBSE OF LIFE FOR MART AND MR. WALTON 

THEY DEPART FOR SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE — EDUCA- 
TION AMONO THE IRON-WORKERS AND MINERS — A 
WEDDING PRESENT. 

Meantime Mary had commenced quite a new 
life — one which she had often contemplated 
before — a life of practical energy. The Asso- 
ciated Home she had originated at Gosport, had 
been greatly improved in its arrangements, and 
had made considerable advances. By its ex- 
cellent management it presented so many 
advantages, that many more proposals to become 
inmates were made than could be accepted, how- 
ever eligible the persons. Mary had already 
entered into negociations for the two houses at 
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each side, to be added as wings, when she was 
stopped in her career of usefulness and success 
by the failing health of her father. Though 
Mr. Walton had rallied several times, yet the 
total loss of his fortune preyed upon his mind ; 
but chiefly, as he himself admitted, from the 
idleness of his life, and the wearisome length of 
his monotonous days. Mary saw clearly, that 
as she was not now able to devote so much 
time to him as formerly, the thing he most 
needed was something to occupy his mind — some 
specific duty to perform, with some correspond- 
ing remuneration, which should make him feel 
that he was neither living nor working in vain. 

Having spoken with Mr. Bainton on the 
subject, he fiilly agreed in her view of Mr. 
Walton's case, and offered her in the kindest 
manner the best means of effecting her wish. 
A wealthy relation of his, an iron-master in 
South Staffordshire, having very extensive works, 
had recently written to him to ask him if he 
could recommend him some competent and 
highly respectable person as a book-keeper, to 
whom he offered a moderate salary and a com- 
fortable house. Mr. Bainton thought this would 
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be just the thing, provided Mr. Walton would 
be reconciled to leave his daughter; but Mary 
settled this point, after a few minutes' con- 
sideration, by declaring that she would go with 
him, not doubting but she might also find some 
occupation for herself in the same place, and 
being satisfied that the Associated Home she 
had established could go on very well as it now 
stood, under the management of Mr. and Mrs. 
Kohl. 

Mr. Walton having gladly accepted the post, 
with the proviso that he should only attend 
between the hours of ten and four, and be 
allowed to bring his own arm-chair and writingr 
desk, all the new arrangements were soon com- 
pleted, and Mary and her father departed fm* 
South Staffordshire. 

Throughout the whole of this business, Mr. 
Sainton behaved with the greatest kindness, 
doing everything he could to prevent Mr. Wal- 
ton from feeling that he was about to place 
himself in a dependent, or irksome position. 
He even wrote privately to Archer, in Wales, to 
ask him if he could suggest anything else that 
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would contribute to Mr. Walton's comfort and 
set his mind at ease. 

Archer replied by thanking Mr. Sainton most 
sincerely for all he had done in this matter. 
He could think of nothing else that was needed 
under the circumstances, excepting that a sub- 
scription-ticket for some good public library 
should be given to Mr. Walton, so that Mary 
might read to him in the evening. And 
this ticket. Archer desired to be allowed to 
furnish, through Mr, Sainton, requesting that 
Mr. Walton might not be made aware of 
this. 

Thinking over past occurrences, Archer 
began to feel that he had hardly done justice in 
his own mind, nor perhaps in his conversations 
with Harding, to the character and understand- 
ing of Mr. Sainton. He thought the more on 
this from his recent conduct towards Mr. 
Walton, and also because he recollected having 
been told that Mr. Sainton had once said he 
had no doubt but Mr. Archer had a great con- 
tempt for ship-building, and all such material 
things. Feeling, at the time, that this was not 
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the fact, Archer had one evening while sitting 
alone in the dusk over his tea, composed the fol- 
lowing verse :— - 

Ships have our earliest Teachers been, — 
Brought face to face — and mind to mind ; 

Made commerce smile at seas hetween ; 
And Ships have civilized mankind. 

This verse he now recalled to memory, and 
sent it by the next post to Mr. Bainton, telling 
him when it was written, and that it was a little 
record of pleasant associations during his resi- 
dence in Portsmouth. He would fain have 
added more,— inquiring about Harding, and 
whether Mr. Bainton had any idea where he was 
gone ; but a certain uncomfortable recollection, 
involving a touch of contrition for unjust accusa- 
tions, withheld him. 

Behold Mr. Walton now installed as book- 
keeper of great iron-works in South Stafford- 
shire ; comprising blast furnaces, puddling fur- 
naces, refineries, hammer-mills, rolling-mills, 
moulding and casting, and other processes for 
the making and manufacture of iron. 

Having attended to all her father's comforts 
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in: his new home — which was nmch nearer tid 
the " works" than he thought at all agreeable, 
but this could'nt be helped — M^oy set about 
discovering some occupation for herself, and it 
was not long before she obtained this. Her as- 
siduity and patience in the duties of tuition were 
tolerably well appreciated, so that in the course 
of a few months she found her mornings fully 
employed as a daily governess in the families of 
the iron-masters, braas-foiinders, iron-founders; 
coal-owners, and factors of the neighbourhood. 
By these means she was enabled to add consi- 
derably to the salary received by her father; 
and when thev met at dinner, after the labours of 
tiie day, Mr. Walton continually declared himself 
to be, not only a tolerably happy man, as he 
might very truly have said — but " quite a philo- 
sopher !" which was scarcely so near to the fact. 
In making her rounds in the course of her 
daily avocations, how much was added to 
Mary's experience of life ? — ^how many of the 
healthiest and most hopeful realities ? — ^but how 
Hiariy more of the hardest and cruellest, some of 
which appeared to be quite hopeless? She 
witnessed, with surprise and admiration^ the 
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great and tinceasing bodily labour a man eould 
g'o Arough dming twelve or foiirteen hours 
a^day, and learned liiat tiiis had already con^ 
tinued daily perhaps during thirty or forty years. 
But could this man's soul — ^his mind — ^the 
" indestructable part" of mortality — have had 
any sort of fair play in the world ? Could it be 
4ruly said that he had a mind, in that proper 
sense of the term which distinguishes it from 
the instincts of the lower animals? Was he 
not reduced to the condition of the lower 
animals, as nearly as possible? Wherein was 
the difference? Could he write his name? 
No. Cotdd he read it, if somebody wrote it for 
him ? No : he looked down at it, utt^ly dark 
as to the meaning of the signs before hink 
Could he offer up a prayer ? No : — ^he did not 
know one. Wherein, then, was the distinction 
between him and one of the lower animals? 
He could speak ; this was nearly all the differ- 
ence, or, at any rate, the highest. But, with a 
depraved one of his class, there were other 
differences. He could swear, and he could 
drink a great deal of strong beer. When his 
wife went on Saturday night to the " Tommy- 
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9hop" with the tickets for the small part of his 
wages which he gave her, he betook himself to 
the public-house (kept by a servant of the iron- 
master), and there he sat drinking, and lay 
beneath the table in \msightly trance till Monday 
morning, or noon. These were very marked 
distinctions. 

Mary asked herself sometimes the question — 
Could anything be done for such a man, be he 
iron-maker, miner, blacksmith, or day-labourer ^ 
And it seemed to her that he was too far gone 
to be retrieved. But the children of these 
parents ; — ^surely something might be done for 
them by wise and practical measures of any 
Government really in earnest in the cause. Some 
of the children's minds were very frequently far 
less dark than those of their parents. Yet how 
many of these poor children were in a condition 
no better than that of slaves ! The laws of 
" apprenticeship " in general use among the 
locksmiths of Wolverhampton and Willenhall, 
and the neighboxning distiicts, was for no less 
a period than from childhood till the age of 
twenty-one. The wretched, ragged, half-starved, 
and spirit-crushed appearance of numbers of 
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these children, showed Mary that all the factor 
which had been duly reported to Government 
by their own Commissioners, had produced no 
effect whatever upon the condition of the suf- 
ferers. Government had forgotten all about it. 

What a life — if living it could be called — ^was 
led by these poor children ! Mary, in talking 
with those she accidentally met, often found a 
prl of fifteen who had never known the joy of 
such a thing as a dance, or a holiday ; and many 
a little boy of ten or eleven, who had never once 
seen a butterfly, nor a flower, nor a green field. 
She ceased to wonder that he had no sense of 
heaven, nor of God in the world. 

While Mary was thus employed, and her 
feelings and thoughts fully occupied, an event 
which has been anticipated, and which she had 
assisted in the best manner to produce, took 
place in Wales. One afiemoon, on returning 
home, she found a small box of sandal-wood, 
addressed to her. It contained a wreath of 
white roses, entwined with orange-flowers, " with 
the love of those who love." Archer and Ellen 
Uoyd were married. 
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CHAPTER XXIV, 

NATIONAL BPTICATION — THE KOHLS VISIT •8TAFF0AD* 
SHIBE, ANJ> MARY QOES INTO WALES. 

It is not in the nature of things that Mary 
should receive the intelligence of Archer's mar- 
riage (though constantly expected) without 
emotion, and a certain temporary ps^ as she 
thought of other days, and compared them wilfe 
her present isolated state; but she very soon 
rallied, and rejoiced at the event as one of the 
blessings of life. 

If Mary had felt a strong sympathy with <he 
eondttion of the working classes of Englsoid 
while living in affluence, and knowing them 
only by reports and general information, how 
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much more *keeiJy did she become alive to all 
their wrongs by the actual observation her 
preseiit aivocations enabled her to make, and 
indeed foroed upon her attention* During tiie 
first twelve months of hear residence in 'South 
Staffordshire, she had entertained kepes thatt a 
day would come when some cdaange might bo 
wrought in the adult population ; but 4us time 
went on, she became more and more convinced 
that the only hope of change was in ihb 
adoption of a i%id system of National Educa- 
tion, apart from all special religious sects. She 
was deeply impressed with this latter necessity, 
from observing the constant jealousy and feuds 
that were goii^ on between the schools of 
the Ei^blished Church and those of the 
other sects, among which the Primitive Metho- 
dists stood forth, most prominently in the 
energy of their zeal — seeking converts and 
fresh pupils by secret ways and intrigue of all 
kinds, and boldly also by other means, — such 
as perambulating iiie streets in prooessioD, sing- 
ing hymns, and kneeling down on the muddy 
atones to pray abud, thus emulating the Phari^ 
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sees of old, while seeking to display their 
fervour and humility. 

fiut we must not forget the cottage in Wales, 
nor the Associated Home at Gosport. The 
latter had been so well started by Mary, that it 
continued to flourish under the careful manage* 
ment of Mr. and Mrs. Kohl, so that they had 
determined on fixing themselves there perma* 
nently, while the cottage in Wales was entirely 
resigned to Archer and Ellen. 

Archer, though too happy to be very indus^ 
trious in an " available" shape, did, nevertheless, 
exert himself more than he had ever done in 
matters of literary occupation ; but, in truth, 
there was no very great need, as the little they 
each had, and above ail things the extreme sim-^ 
plicity of their lives in this pastoral district, 
enabled them, without the neglect of any duty, 
to enjoy the luxury of devoting the chief 
part of their time to the happiness of each 
other. 

Amidst the wretched scenes of the black and 
smoky country where her lot was now cast, 
Mary found one of the greatest relief in think* 
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ing of the happiness of Archer and EDen amidst 
their lovely rural scenery* 

One summer, the Kohls came down to visit 
Mary and her father ; and the opportunity being 
favourable, as Mrs. Kohl would remain to attend 
to all Mr. Walton's real and imaginary needs, 
Mary accepted the invitation they had so often 
made, and set oif for Wales on a visit to Archer 
and Ellen* 

In certain matters of feeling, and the subtle* 
ties of character, it must be admitted that 
women are better philosophers than men, and 
we may therefore confess that if there were any^^ 
thing in their first meeting verging upon a vague 
sense of awkwardness or reserve (we have no 
Enghdi word to rapress what is here meant) the 
larger amount of it was experienced by Archer* 
Seeing, however, that Mary and Ellen under- 
stood each other, and that there was the greatest 
affection between them, he recovered his habitual 
tone of mind after a day or two. 

It was a great comfort to Mary to be here ; 
not only from the affectionate regard she received 
from Archer and his wife, but also from the 
loveliness and peace of the whole scene around 
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heTi after what she had so reoeolly kft. It vmB^ 
moreover, an unspeakable joy to her to see the 
fanre that existed hetween Archer and Ellen. She 
Mi she had acted iio rightly in what «he had 
6xme with regard to thenL 

One evening Mary left them sitting together, 
and strolled out alone. The moon gradually 
iDse before she thought of xs^jurning. She 
paused, and looking round her, she fbund she 
was in front of the ruined Water-mfll. The 
moon cast a bright silver gleam upon the lippling 
streaks of water between the rushes. What 
sileiK^e — ^what unbroken stillness — ^what peaoe, 
as of the sacredness of a grave. Many associa- 
tions hovered round the spot. Was Mary happy 
in her solitude of heart ? It could not be iaod 
that she was. With a sigh she returned. 

On re-entering the cottage she found Archer 
and EUen seated where she had left them. Th^ 
inquired about her walk, and she answered 
cheerfully. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Nf AttXY two years had now elapsed sinee the 
dkcusaioiEi took place between Mary and Mr. 
Bamtooi, as to the feasibility of an Institute for 
Artizans, during which interval Mary and Mr. 
Walton had resided, as we have seen, in South 
Staffonklxbre. Mr. Baioton had demurred to 
the project at first, not because he considered 
it as impracticable, but in order to test its pro- 
batality of success by the progress of the 
Associated Home, already established. This 
k.™g prcpered hnherto! ».d rfK,™g cer, 
sigfi that an enlargement of the place would 
iBeet witii corresponding encouragement, Mr. 
Sainton began smously to entertain the project ; 
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and he was the more disposed to enter upon a 
considerable outlay himself, in consequence of a 
large sum of money recently left him by the late 
Josiah Dean, a well-known ship-broker of Gos« 
port, who had also left fifteen thousand pounds 
for the erection of a new meeting-house. 

Mary had returned to South Staffordshire^ 
but in the course of a few months from the 
time of her leaving Wales, Mr. Bainton wrote 
to inform her that he had decided on the practi- 
cability of founding an institute of the kind that 
had been projected, and inclosed her the plans 
for the building. He told her that the ground 
on the Hampshire coast had been purchased ; 
numerous applications for admission had already 
been made by respectable artizans with families ; 
and that the entire erection would be accomplished 
within six months after the laying of the first 
stone. He then purposed that she should imme- 
diately return with her father, and be placed at 
the head of this Associated Home and InstituteT 

With what joy this news was received by 
Mary, need not be described. As for Mr* 
Walton, he did nothing but walk about hum* 
ming tunes, and snapping his fingers, and made 
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SO many mistakes in his book-keeping during 
the ensuing three days, that it cost him extra 
work, after four o'clock, for at least three weeks 
to get them again into proper order. *^ Capital 
of Sainton !" cried he, " what a head the man 
has ! — ^and how very good he has been to us in 
our misforfunes !" 

But kindly as Mr. Sainton had always felt 
towards the Waltons, and glad as he would 
have been, in any case, to serve them during 
their reverses, it must be admitted that another 
influence had been at work ; and the letters he 
received from Harding, with whom he had 
privately kept up a constant correspondence 
during the last twelve months, never failed to 
pray of him to show all the care, and friendship, 
in his power towards Mary, and Mr. Walton. 
All this Mr. Sainton promised to do. It 
has been already seen that he entertained a 
most fatherly regard for Harding, and that it 
was Harding's own fault, or rather the pecu- 
Barity of the course he had taken in life, if 
Mr. Sainton had not shown this, long since^ in 
th§ most substantial way. 

The plans having been well examined and 
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fxmsidered, the erection of the bufldin^ com* 
menced. Many exceJlent hands were speedily 
employed. 

It has been already intimated that this 
undertaking was that of founding and estab- 
lishing an Artizan's Institute, comprising all 
the advantages of an extensive ' Associated 
Home — say one hundred homes — together with 
means of education."^ This education to com^ 
prise schools for children, a lecture-hall, t 
library, and every assistance to the self-edu* 
cation of adults of the working classes, who 
were desirous of availing themsdves of the 
institution. 

Months elapsed, and the work went on 
rapidly, directed by a good head, and carried 
into effect by a master-hand — that of Harding. 
He was indefatigable in his exertions, early and 
late. His presence and employment here w^re, 
however, at the earnest request of Mr: Baiiitofi^ 

* An establishment of Associated Homes, like thj^ 
above, was projected, with all its chief details, by Miss 
Gillies, and published in Howitt's Journal for March 
1847. All honour to the intellect and benevolence dis- 
played in so valuable and practicable a design. 
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kept a secret, Both from Mri Walton and Mary, 
and our happy friends in Wales. Mr. Sainton 
wished to give them all a little agreeable sur^ 
prise, not only by Hju-ding's return, among 
them, but in the circumstances of his connexion: 
with the building now approaching completion. 

It had been intimated to Mr. Walton, that 
for the sake of his independence of feeling, and 
also as an occupation for his mind, a post would 
be offered him in the new Institute, which 
would be less irksome to him than the one he 
had at present filled. It. was that of librarian. 

Mr. Walton liked the idea vastly ; but that 
same evening he indulged in a soliloquy before 
he went to bed, on the nature of " a job," and 
how many gradations it included. He much 
feared that his knowledge of modern books was 
not quite "up to the mark." This would 
be required. He had alarming apprehensions 
tluut he should often read the paper by the fire 
half the morning ; and it even began, to make 
him very wretched, lest he should some day be 
caught &st asleep in his chair. 

The building was now finished, and in a few 
weeks the internal arrangements were sufficiently 
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advanced to justify the naming of a day, near at 
hand, for the opening of the Institute. It was 
announced that the proceedings of the evening 
would be commenced with an Address to Arti- 
zans by a Working Man. 

Many were the friends to whom invitations 
were sent. Mary wrote to beg of the Archers 
to be present, as she wished to meet Archer in 
the Great Hall, which she said she well knew 
he had seen long since in imagination. They 
set out almost immediately on receiving Mary's 
letter ; and Ellen busied herself in making 
Mary's and Mr. Walton's rooms in the Institute 
as comfortable as possible before their arrival. 
They were astonished at the appearance of 
elegance and beauty they presented; but the 
upholsterer had but a small share in this effect, 
—the taste of Ellen had given the magic charm. 

The evening arrived ; and the great Hall, bare 
of all ornaments, but spacious, lofty, substantial, 
warm, and skilfully ventilated, (i.e. without 
draughts,) was adorned, in its spirit, with crowded 
heads of thinking artizans and mechanics. They 
came from different parts all round the district. 
Every seat wa3 full| and every pulse was beating 
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with a novel emotion — one that might be in- 
terpreted into the feeling that here, at last, was 
the means of knowledge, and of improved social 
intercourse so much talked of, and boasted — 
but from whose arena all these actually working 
men had been hitherto comparatively excluded. 

Mr. Bainton, as chairman of the committee 
of the Institute, first ascended the platform. 
He stated, in his brief way, the design and 
intentions of the Institution, and that its main 
difference from all others, similar in designation, 
was first, — that it was to be exactly what it was 
called — and nothing more ; — but to be as much 
as that, he thought a new thing, and a good 
one. And secondly, it proposed to oflfer cheap 
homes for artizans, as well as education for 
themselves and their children. As the kitchen 
and dining hall, as well the lecture and dancing 
halls, would be in common, he supposed they 
would be called " Communists." No matter. 
It had been announced that an Address would 
be made to them by a working man. Before 
introducing this man, he, Mr. Bainton, would 
merely say that by the use of the term " working 
man," he did distinctly mean one who worked 
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ynth his hands — and that the huilding in which 
they now were, which had risen ahove the old 
ruins in so short a space of time, owed its exist- 
ence in a great measure to the hands of this 
same man. The applause th^ gave was no more 
than deserved. In conclusion, he had to say, 
that being without family, he, Mr. Bainton, 
had seen no one whom he so much wished to 
adopt as his son, as the man in question — ^who, 
however, had gratefully declined to vaU himself 
of any position in society to which this might 
lead, and had declared his resolution never to 
leave his class — and that in the event of be- 
coming — ^as he should become — the possessor 
of property, he would still work as a man among 
his own men — still be a mechanic or artizan 
with them — and never appear in any other 
character, or acknowledge any other designation. 
With him, moreover, the first draft of the 
plans for the building of this Institution had 
originated. 

Mr. Bamton retired amidst great and sincere 
applause, which was shared by the man who 
now ascended the platform to address the as- 
seirdJed crowd. 
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Archer started at the sight of him, and 
half rose from his seat. The altered appear- 
ance in figure, and expression of face — ^both 
so much refined by suffering and inward efforts 
— ^was deeply affecting. What Harding said in 
this address, Archer was in too tumultuous a 
state of mind to apprehend, at first, with des»r- 
ness. All he collected at intervals showed him 
that Harding had been in Italy, and that he 
had joined the patriots in their struggles against 
Austrian tyranny, and all its atrocities of 
vengeance and cruelty — and that he had also 
instructed and aided the insurgents of Naples 
and Sicily in building boats to assist their 
operations. The dosing words Archer more 
distinctly appreciated :— 

" Friends — Brothws — Fellow Workm^ ! 
liCt us aU be of one mind in this ; tibat while 
we seek to obtain a just, an adequate reward 
for the sweat of the brow, we are not to 
forget that we have intelleots to oultivate as 
well as earth to till- — understandings to fabricate 
and discipline, and imaginations to leed with 
Tisions of beauty aiad strength, as well as 
hands to hew wood «nd to draw water. 
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"Working men ! search but carefully your true 
friends, able counsellors, and sincere, disinterested 
teachers. If they be poor, like yourselves, cherish 
them; and beware lest in half-starving their 
bodies, you starve your own souls. This you 
have often done to your cost, until the service 
of the working-classes by those who could only 
work with their minds, and not, like us, with their 
hands, for their support meanwhile, has been little 
short of a prolonged martyrdom. And all this, 
because of a hue and cry raised by the wealthy, 
or the malicious- — " beware of paid patriots." 
Why should not the poor patriot, who needs it 
for his existence, be paid? Do soldiers fight 
gratuitously ? If you are honest, you pay your 
shoemaker and your tailor; and why not him 
who clothes your mind with knowledge, and 
points out the true course of political action? 
If you are honest, and also wise, you will see the 
importance of this. 

" Education must be had — national education. 
Everybody admits this. Why is it not com- 
menced? Because Governments are neither 
courageous nor sincere in the question. But 
we must absolutely enforce it from our rulers 
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by every legitimate means in our power. * It 
takes a cholera/ says our friend and champion 
Holyoake, ' to convince us that we have an 
interest in the purity of our neighbour's habita- 
tion, the course of his life, and the state of his 
health. But when some profound folly meets 
with public applause, or some profound charlatan 
carries away a nation's suffi*ages, we find that a 
moral or political cholera prevails, in which we 
may read our interest in the purity of our 
neighbour's information, and the state of his 
understanding.' For this reason — ^piercing as 
it does, to the very roots and foundation of our 
degraded condition in the social scale — ^I would 
strongly urge upon the conductors and supporters 
of this Institution, that so far from "politics" 
being forbidden within the walls, it should form 
one express department for special teaching and 
study. So should religion; — ^all intemperate 
discussion being subject to a fine, or the removal 
of the parties from the room. 

" It would little become me to attempt any 
direction of the studies a working-man should 
pursue ; but while I speak with great deference 
to the learned attainments and honest advice of 
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such a man as Thomas Cooper, I must still 
regard him as a rare instance of a working-man 
who has become a scholar, and also a politician, 
besides remaining true to our class. I cannot, 
therefore, agree with the exhortation he gives in 
his " Letters to the Young Men of the Working 
Classes," that they should study Euclid, and 
Latin, and Greek. It has been well for him 
to do this ;-— they have not absorbed his political 
energies. But beware of all those premature 
studies, I exhort you, working-men. They are 
but too likely to occupy all your spare hours, to 
engage your minds too deeply, to enervate your 
powers of action by too much contemplation of 
abstract or remote interests, and thus lulling 
your minds till you graduafly drop into a passive 
endurance of any amount of social and political 
injustice. 

" But this Institution purposes something be- 
sides Education. It provides food for the 
body as well £is the mind — ^a home and* a 
friendly intercourse. I look forward to a 
'humble and commodious home,' within the 
walls of this Artizan's Institution, where I 
shall consort with those of my own class, and 
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where we may assist each other m the culti- 
vation of our understaDdings, and the best 
practical application of such knowledge as we 
may acquire. But whatever conveniences and 
comforts we may enjoy in these co-operative 
homes, let us never forget, suuidst the successes 
that attend our struggles after a better bodily 
condition, and a more independent position in 
the social and political scale, that a working-man 
should also seek refinement by an acquaintance 
with great authors in his own language — that he 
should endeavour to get some beauty into his 
soul, that so he may be better able to look 
forward to Heaven, not as a poor brute of the 
earth, but as a being, fitted by previous thoughts 
and emotions, for a higher abode. 

'^I was taught this by the only spiritual 
pastor and master I ever had, and I shall only 
use words after him when I say to you, — ^let the 
workmen of all countries look at the stupendous 
edifices that adorn their cities — whether St. 
Peter's at Rome, or St. Paul's in London— and 
let them feel, Our hsoids built all these things, 
which- odier and^ higher minds saw in dreams 
before us. Let us, then, reverence liieir 
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* visions, and their faculties divine/ but say to 
ourselves, we also have souls to ascend, hearts 
of large scope, and minds for higher acts than 
any political institutions have yet taken into 
their calculations. And some day, we also wiU 
build according to our own designs; but 
humbly and in homely fashion at first, as in 
these walls which now surround us* 

*' This is the first Institution of the kind yet 
seen in the world. I trust it will be the parent 
and forerunner of many others of the same 
kind, to which hope I shall be proud to devote 
the efforts of my future life." 

Harding descended amidst prolonged plaudits. 
Many pressed hastily towards him ; but the first 
that took him by the hand was Mary. '' Let me," 
said she, " assist you in this great work." It was 
too much — the tears gushed into the strong man's 
eyes ; — more copiously when on turning aside, he 
found his other hand pressed by Archer. 

One might now fairly leave all the rest to the 
imagination of the reader ; but as many readers 
like everything to be made quite clear and 
secure on all important points of interest, a few 
words may be added. 
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The Institute was hailed with enthusiasm hy 
numhers of artizans and skilled workmen, who 
immediately availed themselves of it as a home. 
Mary superintended the Associated Home De- 
partmenty and Harding and Mr. Bainton the 
general management. Mr. Walton took up 
his residence there as librarian. To occupy his 
leisure hours and prevent sleep, he commenced 
the reading of Virgfl with Archer, who remained 
three weeks chiefly for that purpose. The 
Kohls did not desert the Associated Home first 
established, as there were plenty to fill both; 
but Mr. Carl Kohl delivered a public lecture once 
a week on music, with a concert in conclusion. 
A little festival, too, was given a few months 
after the opening of the Institute, to which every- 
body was invited, and to which everybody came, 
excepting Archer, who had a bad cold, with a 
touch of sore throat. He could not therefore 
leave Wales to be present, as he wished, but 
he and EUen sent a wreath of white roses and 
orange flowers to Mary of the same kind as she 
had received from Ellen on a previous and 
similar occasion. 

We might show how Mary and Harding 
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worked together in the Institute; and we 
might then show them alone in their own qniet 
rooms, united for life-^cme in purpose, and in 
effort ; and that while Harding is the model on 
which so many of the rising young men of the 
whole district seek to form themselves, Mary is 
a mother and educator to all the children who 
throng to the schools. But all these results 
will have heen clearly enough anticipated. 

It was, at one time, to he feared that our 
friends in Wales would he more than usually 
straitened in their finances, in consequence of 
Archer's publishing the " Three Wise Men" at 
his own expense, and losing a considerahle sum 
by the undertaking ; but Ellen, recollecting the 
example of Michael Salter, became organist of a 
little Welsh chapel ; and this small addition to 
tiieir means amply sufficed. 



THE END. 
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whose works possess a deeper or more enduring interest. "iSSsA Striddand is to oar mind 
the first literary lady of the age." — Chronicle. 

** We must pronounce Miss Strickland beyond all comparison the most entertaining 
historian in the English language. She is certainly a woman of powerful :md active nund^ 
as well as of scrupulous justice and honesty of purpose." — Morning Post, 

'* Miss Strickland has made a very judicious use of many authentic MS. authorities not 
previously collected, and the result is a most interesting addition to our biographical 
libnu^." — Quarter^f Revieuf, 

" A valuable contribution to historical knowledge. It contains a mass of every kind of 
historical matter of interest, which industry and research could collect. We have derived 
much entertainment and instruction from the work." — A thenaum. 



HISTOBY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



LIYES OF THE PRmCESSES OF ENGLAND. 

By MARY ANNE EVERETT GREEN, 

EDITOB OF THE »* LETTERS OF ROYAL AND ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES." 

3 Yolfl., post 8to, with Blustrations, 10s. 6d. each, bound. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

. ^' A most agreeable book, formiDg a meet companion for the work of Miss Strickland, t« 
which, indeed, it is an indispensable addition. The authoress, already favourably known 
tO/the learned world by her excellent collection of * Letters of Royal and Illostrioas Ladies, 
has executed her task with great skill and fidelity. Every page displays carefdl research 
and accuracy. There is a gracefdl combination of sound, historical erudition, with an air 
of romance and adventure that is highly pleasing, and renders the work at once an agreeable 
companion of the boudoir, and a valuable addition to the historical hbrary. Mrs. Green 
has entered upon an untrodden path, and gives to her biographies an air of freshness and 
novelty very alluring. The first two volumes (including the Lives of twenty-five Princesses) 
carry us from the daughters of the Conqueror to the famfly of Edward L — a highly inte- 
resting period, replete with curious illustrations of the genius and manners of the Middle 
Ages. Such works, from the truthfulness of then: spirit, furnish a more lively picture of 
the times than even the graphic, though delusive, pencil of Scott and James.*" — Britanma, 

*' The vast utility of the task undertaken by the gifted author of this interestmg book 
can only be equalled by the skill, ingenuity, and research displayed in its accomplishment. 
The field Mrs. Green has selected is an untrodden one. Mrs. Green, on giving to the world 
a work which will enable us to arrive at a correct idea of the private histories and personal 
characters of the royal ladies of England, has done sufficient to entitle her to the respect 
and gratitude of the country. The labour of her task was exceedingly great, involving 
researches, not only into English records and chronicles, but into those of almost every 
civilised country in Europe. The style of Mrs. Green is admirable. She has a fine per- 
ception of character and manners, a penetrating spirit of observation, and singular exactness 
of judgment. The memoirs are richly fraught with thespurit of romantic adventure."-* 
Morning Post, 

"This work is a worthy companion to Miss Strickland's admhable * Queens of 
England.* In one respect the subject-matter of these volumes is more interesting, because 
it is more diversified than that of the *■ Queens of England.* That celebrated work, although 
its heroines were, for the most part, foreign Princesses, related almost entirely to the his- 
tory of this country. The Princesses of England, on the contrary, are themselves English, 
but their lives are nearly all connected with foreign nations. Their biographies, conse- 
quently, afford us a glimpse of the manners and customs of the chief European 
kingdoms, a circumstance which not only gives to the work the charm of variety, but 
which is likely to render it peculiarly useful to the general reader, as it links together by 
association the contemporaneous history of various nations. The histories are related 
with an earnest simplicity and copious explicitness. The reader is informed without 
being wearied, and alternately enlivened by some spirited description, or touched by 
some pathetic or tender episode. We cordially commend Mrs. Everett Green's production 
to general attention ; it is (necessarily) as useful as history, and fully as entertainmg a» 
romance.'*— iSun. 
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10 HB. COLBUBETS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



MEMOIRS OF 

A HUNGARIAN LADY. 

Comprising Full and Interesting DeUuIs of 

THE LATE EVENTS Df HUNGARY. 

BjT THEBESA PULSZET. 

Witli an Historical Introduction by FRANCIS FULSZKT, Late Under- 
Secretaij of State to Ferdinand, Emperor of Austria and 

King of HuBgarj. 

Dedicated to the Marchioness of Lansdowne. 2 Tofak, post &to^ 21a. boiuid. 

OPINIONS OF THE PBESS. 

" The nationality of the people* their martial prowen, and prasent unhappy ftite, hare 
invested Hungavy with the interest of a second Poland, and Western Europe must 
be naturally desirous to learn something of their civil and social life. These volumes are 
the johit production of M. and Madame Pulssky. While the latter records her tmpwsi 
sioas snd recollections of Hungsrian life, we have to tlumk ]IC. Pulssky for a very able 
summary of the history of Hungsry, ttom the days of Arpad to the reign of Ferdinand 
the First, and the reform movement— a history which abounds in interesting incidents 
and usefid lessons for the statesman and the philosophic historian. Madame Pulsaky's 
narrative of her wanderings and dangers is sgreeably diversified with sketches and anee* 
dotes from Msgyar life, as well as with ancient legends from Hungarian histoiy and 
modem psssages in the late war of independence. It cannot fisil to exdte an intsrest in 
all classes of reader»~-in those who open a book only for amusement, as well aa in those 
who look for something more enduring."— JSii«6tM*^A Heview, 

** We need hardly inform our readers that the authoress of this work is the acoompliahed 
wife of the gentleman who was originally accredited to the English cabinet by the 
prorisional government of Hungary. The private interest attaching to the recital of 
events which have become so famous would ixusure a wide popularity for Madame PnlsKky^ 
book« But we should very much under-estimate its va^e if we so limited our pniise. 
The memoirs, indeed, contain sketches of social life which are worthy of a place by the 
side, of Madame de Stael de Launay and Madame Campan. But they are also rich 
in political and topographical information of the first character. Madame Pulssky was 
in the habit of direct interoouvM with the foremost and most distinguished of the 
Hungarian generals and statesmen, and has given a complete summary of the politioal 
events in Hungary, from the arrival of the Hungarian deputation in 1848;to the treason 
of General Gorgey on the 18th of August, 1840. M. Pulszky has slso prefixed a «ralnid>le 
Intreduction, whieh gives the most complete histoiy of Hungary that has ever issued from 
the English press."— G'to&tf. 

** With all the charms of romance, these volumes possess the graver interest of his- 
tory. Full of personal anecdotes, historical reminiscences, and legendary associations : 
teeming with interesting adventures, rich in social illustration and topographical 
description, the memoirs present to all classes of readers an attraction quite indepen- 
dent of the recent important events, of which they give so clear and connected a narra- 
tive."— JfomtM^ PoaU 

'* In this most interesting book we have revealed in the characteristic memoirs of an 
eye-witness the whole stoiy of Hungary and its revolution. The intrigues of Latour 
with Jellaohich, the treachery of the eoui^t, the part taken by Kossuth and other 
eminent characters, the Hungarian deputation to the Emperor, and the final breach 
between Hungary and Austria, are told as forcibly as simply."— 2>a% News, 

** It is impossible that the great Hungarian struggle for freedom can ever find a histo- 
rian more honest in point of narrative, more sincere in conviction, or more anxious to 
do full justice to the truth than Madame Polszky."— Obwerwr* 



filSXOBT ASD BIOGBAFHT. U 



DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE 



JOHN EYELTK, F.ILS., 

Author of «*SylTa," &c. 

A NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, WITH 
NUMEROUS ADDITIONAL NOTEa 

UmSOBM WITH THE TSTBW EDITION OF PEFYS* DUBT. 
In 4 Tols., post 8to, price lOs. 6d« each, with Hlustrations. 

2l3i — Ihe fifst Two YoluiaeB, compriaing '< The I^ary," axe now cead j. 



The Blavy and C!oiEe8p(mdence of John Erelyn has long been re^ffded as an 
iBTalsmUe reowd of opmion» and events, as well as the most interesting expo- 
8£fiioa we possess of the manners, taste, learning, and letigion of this con&try, 
during the latter hi^ of the seyenteenth century. The Diary comprises obser- 
vations on the po&tics, literatuie, and science of his age, during his travels in 
Erance and Italy ; his residence in England towards the latter part of the 
Protectorate, and his connexion with the Courts of Charles n. and the two 
subsequent reigns, interspersed with a vast number of origmal anecdotes of the 
most celebrated persons of that period. To the Diary is subjoined the Cor- 
respondenee of Svdyn with many of his distinguished contemporaries; also 
Original Letters from Sir Edward Nicholas, private secretary to Elng Charles L, 
during some important periods of that reign, with the King's answers; and 
nuBierous letters from Sir Edward Hyde (Lord Clarendon) to Sur Edward 
Nicholas, and to Sir Biehaid Brown, Ambassad<»r to France^ during the exile 
of the British Court. 

A New Edition of this interesting work having been long demanded, the 
greatest pains have been taken to render it as complete as possible, by a careftil 
re-examinalicm of the original Manuscript, and by illustratiiig it with such 
annotations as will make the reader more conversant with the numerous sub- 
jects r^sred to by the Diarist. 

"It has been justly observed that as long as Virtue and Science ht^d their 
abode in this island, the memory of Evelyn will be held in the utmost venera- 
tion. Indeed, no change of fashion, no alteration of taste, no revolution of 
science, have impaired, or can impan!', his celebrity. The youth who looks 
forward to an inh^tance which he is under no temptation to increase, witt do 
wen to bear tiie example of Evelyn in his mind, as containing nothing but what 
is imitable, and uothisg but what is good. All persons, indeed, minr find in 
his character something for imitation, but for an English gentleman he is the 
perfect modeL'' — Quarterbf Review. 
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12 MB. COLBURirS KEW PUBLICATIONS. 

— - ,. - - , 

BURKE^S DICTIONARY OF THE 

EXTINCT, DORMANT, & ABEYANT PEERAGES 

OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. 

BwatifuDj printed, in 1 toI. 8vo, containing 800 doable-colnmn pages, 21s. bound. 

Tins work, formed on a plan precisely similitr to tbat of Mr. Barkers popular Dictionary- 
of the present Peeraee and Baronetage, comprises those peerages whicn haTo beoi ins- 
pended or eztingnished since the Conqnest, particnlarising the members of each fiunily in 
each generation, and bringing the lineage, in all {possible cases, through either collaterals or 
females, down to existine liooses. It connects, in many instances, the new with tiie old 
nobility, and it will in aU cases show the cause which has influenced the reviTal of an 
extinct dignity in a new creation. It should be particularly noticed, that this new work. 
appertains nearly as much to extant as to extmct persona of distmction; for thoogh 
dignities pass away, it rarely occurs that whde families do. 

CONTENTS. 



1. Peerages of England extinct by failure of 
• issue, attainder, &cf., alphabetically, ac- 
cording to Surnames. 

2. Baronies by Writ — England— m abey- 

ance, and still Tested probably in exist- 
ing heirs. 

3. Extinct and Abeyant Peerages of Eng- 

land, according to titles. 

4. Charters of Freedom — ^Magna Chart% — 

Charter of Forests. 

5. BoU of Battel Abbey. 



6. Peerages of Ireland, extinct by £ulure of 

issue, attainder, &c., alphabetically, 
according to Surnames. 

7. Baronies by Writ — ^Ireland — ^in abey-^ 

ance. 

8. Peerages of Ireland, extinct and abey- 

ant, alphabetically, according to Titles. 

9. Peerages of Scotland, extinct oy failure 

of issue, attamder, &c., alphabetically, 
accordmg to Surnames. 
10. Extinct Peerages of Scotland, alpha- 
betically, according to Titles. 



MEMOIRS OF SCIPIO DE RICCI, 

I.ATE BISHOP OF PI8T0IA Al^D PRATO; 

REFORMER OP CATHOLICISM IN TUSCANY. 

Edited from the Original of M. de Potteb. — Cheaper Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 128. bound. 

The leading feature of this important work is its application to the great question now 
at issue between our Protestant and Catholic fellow-subjects. It contains a complete 
exposS of the Bomish Church Establishment during the eighteenth century, and of the 
abuses of the Jesuits throughout the greater part of Europe. Many particulars of the 
most thrilling land are brought to light. 



' MADAME CAMPAFS MEMOIRS 

OF THE COURT OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 

Cheaper Edition, 2 toIs. 870, with Portraits, price only 12s. — The same in French. 

" We haye seldom perused so entertaining a work. It is as a mirror of the most splen- 
did Court in Europe, at a time when the monarchy had not been shorn of any of its beams, 
that it is particularly worthy of attention." — Chronicle. 

ALSO, 

MADAME CAMPAN'S CONYERSATIONS; 

Comprising SECRET ANECDOTES of the FRENCH COURT, 

With Correspondence, &c. 

Cheaper Edition, 1 vol., 6s.~The same in French. 



HISTORY AM) BIUGBAPHT. 13 

ANECDOTES OF THE ARISTOCRACY, 

AND 

EPISODES IK ANCESTRAL STORY. 

B7 J, BERNARD BURKE, Esq., 

Author of " The ffistory of the Landed Gentry,'* " The Peerage and Baronetage," &e» 
Second and Chbapek Edition, 2 vols., post 8to, 2l8. bound. 

The memoirs of our great families are replete with details of the most 
striking and romantic interest, throwing light on the- occurrences of public 
as well as domestic life, and elucidating the causes of many important 
nation&l events. How Uttle of the personal history of the Aristocracy is 
generally known, and yet how full of amusement is the subject ! Almost 
every eminent family has some event connected with its rise or great- 
ness, some curious tradition interwoven with its annals, or some calamity, 
casting a gloom over the brilliancy of its achievements, which cannot fail 
to attract the attention of that sphere of society to which this work more 
particularly refers, and must equally interest the general reader, with 
whom, in this country, the records of the higher classes have always posf 
sessed a peculiar attraction. The anecdotes of the Aristocracy here re- 
corded go far to show that there are more marvels in real life than in the 
creations of fiction. Let the reader seek romance in whatever book, and 
at whatever period he may, yet nought will he find to surpass the unex- 
aggerated reality here unfolded. 

" Mr. Barke has here given ns the most cnrions incidents, the most stirring tales, and 
the most remarkable circnmstances connected with the histories, public and priyat«, of our 
noble houses and aristocratic faqiilies, and has put them into a shape which will preserve 
tibem in the library, and render them the favourite study of those who are interested in 
the romance of real life. These stories, with all the reality of established fact, read with 
as much spirit as the tales of Boccacio, and are as full of strange matter for reflection and 
amazement." — Brikamia, 

" Two of the most interesting volumes that have ever issued from the press. There are 
no less than one hundred and twenty-three of the most stirring and captivating £Eunily 
episodes we ever remember to have perused. The * Anecdotes of the Aristocracy' will be 
read from the palace to the hamlet ; and no one can rise from these volumes without 
deriving a useful knowledge of some chapter of family history, each connected with one or 
other of the great houses of the kingdom." — British Army Despatch, 

** We cannot estimate too highly the interest of Mr. Burke's entertaining and instructive 
work. For the curious nature of the details, the extraordinary anecdotes related, the 
strange scenes described, it would be difficult to find a parallel for it. It w be read by 
every one."— iS^Mn(2ciy Timta 



14 MR. COiaUSNTS KSW PUBUGATIONS. 

HISTORIC SCENES. 

By AGNES STRICKLAND. 

Author of ** IdYei of the Queens of England,** &c. 1 toI., post 8to, elegantlj 

honnd, ^^^ith Portnit of the Author, lOs. 6d. 



LEHERS OF ROYAL AND ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES 

OF GREAT BRITAIN, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE. HISTC^Y OF ENGLAND. 

How fint ptMnkei from the Origmalf, with Introduetoiy Kotiflfli. 

By MARY ANN EVERETT GREEN, 
Author of '^ liyw of the Princesses of Enghmd.** 

Cheaper^Bdition, 3 rols., with Facsimile Autographs, &a, 18s. bound. 



LONDON LITERARY SOCIETY 

IN THE DAYS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

FROM THE PAPERS OF A LATE EMINENT BARRISTER. 

By WILLIAM WEIR. 
2 vola., post 8to^ (In the Press.) 



GENERAL PEPFS NARRATITE 

OF THE WAR IN ITALY, 

FROM 1847 to 1850; INCLUDING THE SIEGE OF VENICE. 

Now first pabUshed from the origmal Italian liCannscrf pt. 
2 vols., post 8to, 2l8. bound. 

" The grand features of the recent Italian movement in fayour of a national ezistenoe 
have bad no other such authentic portraiture as these volumes convey. The State 
documents and letters which the work contains nuike it indispensable to the historian 
of these times. The whole panorama of the Revolution is here gone over— the reform 
momnent bMianing at Borne— the agitation caused thereby in Florence and Naples, 
tbenoe spreading to Sicily, Piedmont, and Austrian Italy— the threats and hostile atti- 
tads of the Court of Yienna— the spirited revolt of the Sicilians— the increased 1^;jrranny of 
€terman generals in Lombardy— the crash of the Parisian Revolution— the nae of the 
nopulace of Milan axainst Radetzky, the declaration of Charles Albert, and advance of the 
Sardinian troops— tne battle of Goito— the exultation of feeUnff in Rome and Florence— 
tile tttgtkt of the Grand Ihike of Tuscany— the revolution in rf aples— the treaoheiy of 
Fbpe and King—the drradmi massacre in Naples— the disasters of Charles Albert—the 
bombardment of Brescia— the glorious defisnce of Yenice— the flight of the Pope tram 
Bonae—^e arrival of Uacsini— the proclamation of the Republic firom the Gi^iitol— 
the hivasion of the Roman States by the armies of Sptftin, Austria, Trance, and Naples— 
thelSaU of Yenice and of Rome— and the whole chain of events down to the PonttflTa 
attnm."— ^fAtfiMswm. 

"We predict that posterity will accept General Pepe as the historian of the great 
Italian movement of the nineteenth century. His work is worthy of all commenda- 
tion."— >9^a4idard. 



16 MB. COLBURN'S NEW PUBLIC A.TIONS. 

THE HISTORY OF CIVILISATION, 

AND PUBLIC OPINION. 

By W. A. MACKINNON, M.P., F.R.S., &c. 

Tbird and Cheaper Edition, 2 yoIs., 8vo, 218. bound. 

" Mr. Mackinnon's yalnable * History of Ciyilisation* is a vast repertory of knowledge 
that we could wish to see universally circulated throughout the country, as tending to 
convey information that is much requu^d, and of which too many are deficient.'* — Mommg 



KEYELATOTS OF PRmCE TAILEYRMD. 

By M. COLMACHE, 

THB prince's private SECRETABT. 

Second Edition, 1 volume, post Svo, with Portrait, 10s. 6d. bound. 

^* A more interesting work has not issued from the press for many years. It is in trath 
a complete Boswell sketch of the greatest diplomatist of the age.** — Sunday Times. 



COIBUSN'S AITTHORISED TSAHSLATIOH. 

Now ready. Volume 9, price 7s., of 

M. L THIERS^ HISTORY OF FRANCE, 

FROM THE PERIOD OF THE CONSULATE IN 1800, 
TO THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

A SEQUEL TO HIS HISTORY OP THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

Having filled at different times the high offices of Minister of the Interior, of Finance^ 
of Foreign Affairs, and President of the Council, M. Thiers has enjoyed fatalities beyond 
the reach of every other biographer of Napoleon for procuring, &om exclusive and 
authentic sources, the choicest materials for his present work. As guardian to the 
archives of the state, he had access to di}domatic papers and other documents of the 
highest importance, lutherto known only to a privileged tew, and thepublication of which 
cannot fail to produce a great sensation. From {nrivate sources, M. Thiers, it appears, has 
also derived much valuable information. Many interesting memoirs, diaries, and letters, 
sdl hitherto unpublished, and most of them destined for political reasons to remain so, 
have been placed at his disposal: while all the leading characters of the empire, who wero 
alive when the author undertook the present history, have supplied him with a mass of 
incidents and anecdotes which have never before appeared in pnnt, and the accuracy and 
value of which may be inferred from the fact of these parties having been themselves eye- 
witnesses of, or actors in, the great events of the period. 

♦,* To prevent disappointment, the public are requested to be particular in giving their 
orders for " Colbubn 8 Avthoeised Translation." 



18 MB. OaLBCSBrS ISTEW PimCiECAZIOK& 

NARRATIVE OF A TWO YEARS* 

RESIDEjyCE AT NmEVEH; 

TRAVELS IN MESOPOTA,MIA, ASSyRIA»AifD SYRIA, 

WITH RBMARKg ON TBS CHAL2>BANS, NESTOBIAK8, YEZIDEES| &C. 

By the BeT. J. P. FUSTCHEB. Two vola.» post Syo^ 2 Is. bound. 

These Travels embrace not only Nineyeh and its antiqtiities, bntTflximis nsw 
and interesting particulars respecting tho Yezidees, the Nestorians, and Orien- 
tal CSinstians, as well as notices of the country between Mosul and AlepjpfO^ 
wMch has been explored by few European trareUexa. The int&aate Td«ti#a> 
with the natives of the country ent^^ into by Mr. Sletcher, who resided some 
years at Mosul, during his inquiries into the condition of the Oriental Churches, 
hare Aimished bim vrith a vast fund of anecdote and illoitcalion. The work 
also comprises disquisitions on the ancient cities of Mesopotamia,, and on the 
■■ ee c as ive empires estaUished between the Tigris and Euphxaitesy with semazks 
on the hypothesis advocated by M^jor Rawlinson as regards the early Assyxiatt 
kings. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

*' A work of great merit— the remarks of a highly inteUigest and acute observer. 
The work is not less acceptable as a book of travel tnan it is valuable as an auxiliaiy 
to the arcluBologyof tbeHoly Scriptures."— ^Sf^ofufo^. 

" At a time when the startling discoveries of Mr. Layard have called public attention 
to the cradle of Asiatic civilisation, the notes of a two j&anT residence on the mighty 
l^aia of Nineveh, and of excursions into the remotest parts of Assyria, from the pen 
of another traveller, cannot ftiil to excite more than orainarj interest. Mr. Yl&MmBti 
well versed in the questions connected with the geography of Scripture^ and wit^ the his- 
tory and position oi the different Churehes of the East, made ms observations oik the 
countries which he visited, not as an ordinary traveller who picks up his knowledge 
oasually, here and there, but as an experienced student, who knows beforehand upon whit 
points be is to direct his inquiries. His volumes form an instructive and agreeable pen- 
dant to Mr. Layard's more exclusively antiquarian researches. The reader will meet 
with much valuable Information which he would look for in vain elsewhere."— «7dA» Bull* 

"A book which lets us more into the secret of the haUts and ideas of the natives 
of Bastem Asia, more especially of the Christian population, than any work we oould 
point out. Mr. Fletcher brines fresh and valuable information from tnat new centre of 
antiquarian research. He had the rare good fortune to be present at the first disco- 
veries of M. Botta; and he is not without claims to be ranked as a discoverer himadf. 
But his disposition and his opportunities make him a better describer of the living than 
of the dead. The circle of his mquiries was by no means confined to Nineveh, but ex- 
tended to the whole Christian population of Asiatic Turkey, of whose habits, ideas, 
observances, and general condition ne gives a minute, interestmg, and, we are convinced, 
authentic account. The condition of tne Eastern Churches is exciting much curiosity at 
present, and his detailed description of them will be most interes^ng to the religious 
world. Our extracts will sufficiently show what varied, interesting, and useAil matter 
these volumes contain."— 2>ai2y News. 

'* Two volumes abounding in lively and graphic sketches of scenes visited and of charac- 

" There is a great deal of original hypothesis and much gratifjjring information in 
these volumes. Mr. Fletcher is an acute observer, and a well-read historian. His w(H*k 
deserves to be popular, and cannot fail to increase our knowledge of the countries of which 
it tretAa,**-':Evangelical Magazvne. 



YOTXfiES AKB TBAVELa Xft 



DIARY OF A LADFS TRAVELS 

IN NOBTHEBN AFRICA. 

2 vols., post 870, 21s. boiisd. 

" These ezceedbgly interesting volumes contain a very lively and graphic narrative of 
the author's experience amongst the curiously mixed population of Barbary, with many 
important facts, and much useful intelligence." — Weekly Chronicle. 

'* These volumes of a very clever and observant lady are full of entertaining matter, 
amusing anecdotes, and life-like sketches of the places visited." — Morning Herald, 



NARRATIVE OF 

M OVERLAP) JOURNEY KOUND THE WORID. 

By SIR GEORGE SIMPSOK, 

Gaia€rwor4n'Chitfqf the Hudsom*9 Bay Companifs Territories in North America^ 

2 vols., 8vo, with Map, &c., dls. 6d. bound. 

** A more valuable or instructive work, or one more full of perilouB adventure and 
bBfoic enterprise, we have never met with.'*— k/b^ BvU. 
'^ Ife draerves to be a standard work in all libraries, and. it will become ao."— JfeiMii^Kr. 



MR. ROSS' YACHT YOYAGE 

TO DENMARK, NORWAY, AND SWEDEN, 

m LORD RODNEY'S CUTTER •* THE IRIS." 

Second Edition, 1 vol, 10s. 6d. bound. 

" There is not a sporting man in the country who could peruse these volumes without 
deriving a c(Hisidenu>le amount of pleasuse and profit foom their pages. No one should 
think of visitmg Norway, Denmark, or Sweden, without oonsulting tH^emi^—'Era, 



FIYE YEARS IN KAFFIRIAND : 

WITH SKETCHES OF THE LATE WAR IN THAT COUNTRY. 

B7 Mn. HARRIET WARD (Wife of Captain Ward, Slst. Regt) 

Second Edition, 2 vols., post 8vo, with FottnatB, &&, 21s. bound. 



THE WANDERER IN ITALY, 

SWITZERLAND, FRANCE, AND SPAIN. 
'By T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPB, Esq. I toI., lOs. 6d. bound. 

TknrciFAL CoKTEiTTS.— Venice— Bome—Plorence— Zurich— Lucerne— Berne— Inter- 
laken^Gertoldo— Arlea — Beziers— Toulouse— Pau—Orthea— St. Seboatian — Azpeitia— 
aaracrosaa— Jaca— Fantioosa— Ba^onne, &c. 

" A delightful table-book for seaside or fireside — for any place where there are cul- 
tivated tastes. The volume is a gallery of pleasant pictures far more than a guide-book." 
'-'AihenoBum, 



20 KB- COLBUBIirS NEW FUBLICATION& 



lOBD UNDSirS LETTERS ON THE HOLY LAND. 

FouBTH Edition, Bevised and Corrected, 1 toL, post 8yo, 7b. 6d« bound. 

** Lord Lindsaj has felt and recorded what he saw with the wisdom of aphflosopher, and 
the fidth of an enli^tened Christian.*' — Quarterly RemtWm 



THE CBESCENT AND THE CROSS ; 

OB, 

ROMANCE AND REALITIES OF .EASTERN TRAVEL 

By ELIOT B. G. WARBURTON, Esq. 
Eighth and Chbapbr Edition, 1 yoL, with nnmeroos IHiistratians, lOs. €d. boand. 

" Independently of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and Interesting i»- 
formation, this work b remarkai^ for the colouring power and play of femcy with which 
its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greatest and most lasting channs is its reverent 
and serious spirit" — Qtuirterly JReview. 

** We could not recommend a better book as a travelling companion.*'— ITm^ Service 
Magazine, 

HOCHELAGA; 

OB, 

ENGLAND IN THE NEW WORLD. 

Edited by ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq., 

Author of ** The Crescent and the Cross." 
Thibd Edition, 2 vols., post 8vo, with Illustrations, 21s. bound. 

" We recommend * Hochelaga ' most heartily, in case any of our readers may as yet be 
unacquainted with it" — Quarterly Review. 

" This work has already reached a third edition. We shall be surprised if it do not go 
through many. It possesses almost every qualification of a good book — grace, variety, and 
vigour of style — a concentrated power of description, which has all the ^fect of elaborate 
pftinfing — ^mformation carefully collected and judiciously communicated — sound and en- 
larged views of important questions— a hearty and generous love of country — and the 
whole pervaded by a refined but sometimes caustic humour, which imparts a constant 
attraction to its pages. We can cordially recommend it to our readers, as weU for the 
amusement of its ligihter portions, the vivid brilliancy of its descriptions, and the solid 
information it contains respecting Canada, and the position generaUy of England in the 
new world." — John Bull 
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LiaHTS AlsT) SHADES OF MILITARY LIFE. 

Sdited by lieat-Gen. Sir CHARLES NAPIER, G.CB., Commander-in- 
Chief in India, &c. 1 yoI., Syo, 128. bound. 

** A narrative of stirring interest, which should be in the hands of every oflloer in hei 
Ki^esty's wrvice.^—Globe. 

^One of the most interesting and. as regards General Napier's share of it, one of the 
most original productions of the day."— Indian News. 



SIR JAMES ALEXANDER'S ACADIE ; 

OR, SEVEN YEARS' EXPLORATION IN CANADA, &c. 

2 vols., post 8vo, with numerous Illnstrations, 21s. bound. 

'* Replete with valuable information on Canada for the English settler, the English 
soldier, and the English Government ; with various charms of adventure and description 
for the desultory reader." — Morning Chronide. 

*' Ko other writer on Canada can compare with the gallant author of the present volumes 
in the variety and interest of his narrative." — John J^ull. 



STOM OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 

A COMPANION VOLUME TO MB. GLEIG'S 

"STORY OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO.*' 

With six Portraits and Map, 6s. bound. 

^ Every page of this work is fraught with undying interest. We needed such a book as 
this ; one that could [rive to the rising generation of soldiers a clear notion of the events 
which led to the expulsion of the French from the Peninsular." — United Service Gazette. 



LADY LISTER KAYE'S BRITISH HOMES 

AND FOREIGN WANDERINGS. 

2 vols., post 8vo, 21s. bound. 

** Unrivalled as these volumes are, considered as portfolios of aristocratic sketches, they 
« not less interesting on 
interwoven." — John BvU. 



are not less interesting on account of the romantic history with which the sketches are 
" -- Su" 



THE NEMESIS IK CHINA; 

COMPBISINO A COMPLETE 

HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THAT COUNTRY; 

Wiih a Particular Account of the Colony of Hong Kong. 

From Notes of Captain W. H. HALL, R.N., and Personal Observations 

by W. D. BERNARD, Esq., A.M., Oxon. 
Cheaper EDinoir, with a new Introduction, 1 vol., with Maps and Plates, 10s. 6d. hound. 

'* Capt. Hallos narrative of the services of the Nemesis is full of interest, and will, we 
are sure, he valuable hereafter, as affording most curious materials for the history of steam 
navigation." — Q^rierly Review. 

'* A work which wiil take its place beside that of Captain Cook." — Weekly Chronicle. 
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THE YEAR-BOOK OF THE COUNTRY; 

OB, THB FIBLD, THE FOREST, AND THE FIBESIDE. 

Br WILLIAM HOWITT, 

ATTTHOR OF **THB BOOK OF THB SBASONS," &C. 1 VOLUME, WITH 

ILLUSTRATIOKB, lOS. 6d. BOfTNI). 



OPINIONS OF THE PBESS. 

"The world is always liappy to hear from Mr. Howttt oonceming * the aeasons and their 
signs'— the garden, the woodland, and their ever-changing shows of beaaty--«iid the 
characters and humoors which animate and chequer rural life. He treats of these topioi 
With that affluence of poetical tmagination and experience which tiiere is no counterfeiting 
—with that thorough love which, coning itom the heart of the writer, gees direct toiihe 
heart of the reader. The present volume is as fresh iu spirit and as rich in matter as if 
it were the first of its family. The illustrations by Mr. Poster are excellent. The book 
8 at OBce welcome to read and goodly to see. It is richly, poetically, piotmesquely 
varioos. We cannot doubt of its having a welcome as wide as its range of eootenta, and 
as cordial as the love of man and of nature, which every line <^ it breathes."— ^^ft^ndncm. 

"To all lovers of country life we recommend this excellent volume, as abounding 
in thoughts and suggestions eminently calculated to enlaige the sphere of their enj(^- 
ment as well as their usefalness ; amd to all lovers ot the town we recommend it as likely 
to nform their tastes, and awaken them to pure delights which ttiey have not yeft tasted. 
The work is a complete country companion f»r the whole year— in the field, in the forert, 
and at the fireside. It is divided iuto twelve sections, each of whicii relates to a par- 
ticular month of the year, and not only describes all the natunJ features of the season, 
but the habits of life and customs appropriate to each." — Morning Post. 

"A highly amusing book, supplying, from rural anecdote, description, and observa- 
tion, something appropriate to each season. The illustrations are very beautiful."— /9to»- 
dard, 

'* A perfect transcript of rural lifein all its phases. In every respect a most attractive 
book. Mr. Howitt paints nature as it is, aud gives descriptions of its endless charms 
with an elegance of manner that whis its way with readers of eveiy class."— JfEisMtfii^wf^ 

" This very attractive and delightful work is evidently one written am ttmotn, 
Mr. Hewitt's productions have always displayed an intense, and, so to speak, elegant 
and cultivated love of Old England's rural beauties ; and the present 'book will form an 
admirable companion to his ' Book of the Seasons/ In the present instance there is an 
abundant and interestingly applied variety of matfcerillustrative of human pleasures and 
pursoitS in the country. A country life, indeed, is here seen in all its points of view 
—in the field, the forest, and by the fireside. It is curious to observe the variety of sub* 
jects treated of, either in prose or poetry, in these right pleasant and entertaining pages- 
Hie natural characteristics, peculiar customs, and usual avocalSons inddent to eacih 
month in the year are described in a istriking manner. Anecdotes, sketches of charac- 
ter, Ac., are introduced with oonaldevable i^ill and effect, ad(&ng nnuh to the istenMU 
ipg nature of the book The * Autumnal Excursions ' form some of the most attrac- 
tive parts of the volume; aud the legends scattered throughout are told with peoaliar 
spirit and effect. Indeed, the work is altogether a charming one; and the illuafetaMoni^ 
a^OEihrably engraved on wood, from exceedingly clever and pretty desigBS, las ^^' Bhrket 
Foster, are quite worthy of the pages in which they vpp&w**— Morning AdverHeer. 
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HR. DISRAELI'S COMNGSBY 

Cheap Standard Edition, with a New Pbbfacs. 
In 1 YoL, with Portrait, 6s. boaud. 

**'We are glad to see that the finest work of DLiraeli has been sent out in the same shape 
as those of Didcens, Bnlwer, and other of oar best novelists, at such a price as to |daoe 
them within the readi of the most moderate means. * Goninesby* has passea firom the popa- 
Imt^ of a season to an endoniw^ reputation as a standard wsrk. It is Bot merely as a 
noveX however, that * Conia^oy is interesting, bat as a popular exposition of the author^s 
pdUtdcal ideas. It is a valuable oentribation to popular hteratore." — Wtekkf Ckromd^ 



ZOOIOGICAL RECREATIONS. 

By W. J. BRODERIP,Esq.,r.B.S. 

Ohbapeb EDinair, 1 voL, post 8vo, 6s. bound. 




Spenoe, no work in our language is better calculated than the * Zoological 

fulfil the avowed aim of its auuior — to furnish a hand-book which may cherish or awaken 

a love for natural history." — Quarterly Review. 



\ 



POPULAR TALES & TRADITIONS OF HMGARY. 

By FEANCIS and THERESA PULSZKY. 



3 Yols. 



THE DREAMER AND -THE WORKER. 

By R. H. HORNE, Esq., 
Aathor of ** Orian," &c. 2 yols. 



ADVENTURES OF A GREEK LADY, 

THE ADOPTED DAUGHTER OF THE LATE QUEEN CAROLINE. 

Wbixxest bx. Herself. 2 vols., postSvo, 21s. hound. 

*' The chief interest of ^VMs more than ordinarily interesting hook lies in the notices it 
furnishes of the unfortunate Queen Caroline. From the close of 1814 till her Bqrsl 
]ffighne88*8 return to England t^e author was never absent from her for a single day. All 
isi ngenuouslv and artiesslj told, and the plain truth finds its way at once to the reader's 
ludgment ana feelaigs.''— rvour^ Journal, 
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MB. COLBUBN'S WEW PUBLICATIONS. 



POPULAB NEW NOVELS AND BOMANCES. 



TIME, THE AVENGER. 

Bj the Author of ** Emilia Wyndfaam." 
JIvoli. 

HEBEXANI). 

Bj the Author of ^ Margaret MaitlancL" 
8 Tola. 

LOVE AND AMBITION. 

By ^tho Author of " Rockiogham." 3 vols, 

MABAM DoifilNOTON, 

OF THE DENE. 

By WILLIAM HOWITT. 

Author of " The Hall and the Hamlet," &c. 

8 vols. 

LETTICE ABNOLD. 

By the^uthor of "Emilia Wyndham." 2vols. 

NATHALIE. 

By JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of 
** Woman in France." 2 vols. 

UGHT AND DASKNESS. 

By Mre. CROWE, Author of " The Night- 
Side of Nature," &c. 8 vols. 

SINGLETON FONTENOY. 

By JAMES HANNAY, Esq., bite of her 
Majesty's Navy. 8 vols. 

THE LTJTTBELLS ; 

OR, THE TWO MABRIAGES. 
By FOLKESTONE WILLIAMS, Esq., 

Author of 
" Shakespeare and his Friends," &e. 8 toIs. 

ADELAIDE LINDSAT. 

Edited by the Author of " Emilia Wynd- 
ham." 8 vols. 

THE WILMINGTONS. 

By the Author of "Emilia Wyndham/' 
"MordauntHan,"&c. 8 vols. 



BEGINALD HASTINGS. 

By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. Second 
Edition. 8 Vols. 

The OLD WOBLD and fhe NEW. 

By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 8 vols. 

THE DATJGHTEE OF NIGHT. 

By S. W. FULLOM, Esq. 8 vols. 

CLATTDE. 

By MISS MOLESWORTH. 2 vols. 

PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT. 

By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 8 vols. 

PBIDE AND lEBESOLUTION. 

A Second Series of 
« THE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE." 3 vols 

PA88AOES IN THE UFB OF 

Mrs. MARGABET MAITLAND 

OFSUNNYSIDE. Written by Herself: 
8 vols. 

OTJE COUNTY. 

By JOHN MILLS, Esq., Author of tho 
" Old Englisii Gentleman," &c. 3 vols. 

STOBT of a MAN of FASHION; 

OR, SIN AND SORROW. 8 vols. 

FBESTON TOWEB; 

OR, THE EARLY DAYS OF CARDINAL 
WOLSEY. 

By the Rev. R. COBBOLD. 3 vols. 

THE PETRETi. 

A TALE OF THE SEA 
By a Naval Officer. 8 vols. 

ANNE DTSAET; 

OB, THE SCOTCH MINISTER'S 
DAUGHTEIL 3 toIs. 



INTEBESnirG NEW HISTOBKIAL WOBK 



In 2 vob. 800^ wWi Portraiti, 29t. bovnd, 

MEMOIRS OF 

HORACE WALPOLE; 

WITH NOTICES OP 

HIS DISTINGUISHED COaTEMPORAMES, 

DTCLUDIN6 NUMBBOUS liETTEBS AND OTHER UNPUBLISHED PAPBBS| CHIEFLY 

FROX STRAWBEBBT HILL. 

EDITED BY 

ELIOT WARBTJBTON, ESQ. 

AUTHOR OF ^THB CRBSGENT AMD THE CROSS," &C. 



^Rebsaps no name of modem times is productive of so manj 
pleasant associations as that of '^Horace Walpole," and certainly no 
nflBie was ever more intimately connected with so many different sub- 
jects of importance. Reference need only be made to its connexion 
with Idteratare, Art, Fashion, and Politics, to convey to die reader 
an idea of the dngtilarly comprehensive character of tiie interest 
which belongs to it The materials which it offers to the Biographer 
may indeed be regarded as affording a series of the most entertaining 
illustrations of society in the last century that have ever been Ikonght 
before the public. The position of various members of his family 
connecting Horace Walpole with the Cabinet, the Court, and the 
Lc^lature — ^his own iutercouise with those characters who became 
remarkable for brilliant social and intellectual qualities, and his repu- 
tation as a Wit, a Scholar, and a Virtuoso — independentiy of the 
£une which attaches to him as the writer of a correspondence as un- 
rivalled in its extent as in its style, cannot fEul, it is hoped, to render 
his memoirs equally amusing and instructive. The nearest approxima- 
tion to a correct idea of the attractive character of such a work will 
be found in a list of some of the distingidshed persons who figure in its 

pages: 

THE BOYAL FAMILT 

(wxtk whom horace walpole was connected bt the harbiage of his 

xibce). 

George I., Sophia Dorothea, George IL, Queen Caroline, Prinee 
"Frei&ackj Williiun Augustus Duke of Cumberland, ihe Princesses 
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MSMOIRS OF HORACE WALPOLE — CONTINUED. 



Anne (Princess of Orange), Caroline, Emily, Mary (Princess of Hesse- 
Cassel), Louisa (Queen of Denmark), George III., Edward Augustus 
Duke of York, William Henry Duke of Gloucester, Henry Frederick 
Duke of Cumberland, Princesses Augusta (Duchess of Brunswick- i 

Wolfenbuttel), Caroline Matilda (Queen of Denmark), the Old and I 

the Young Pretender, Cardinal York, &c. ' 



THE COURT. 

Lord Hervey, Countess of Su£Pblk, Lady Sundon, Lady Hervey, 
Duchess of Marlborough, Countess of Ailesbury, Duke of Queensberry, 
Duchess of Kendal, Countess of Darlington, Miss Brett, Madame j 

Walmoden, Lady Deloraine, Miss Vane, Lady Archibald Hamilton, I 

Lady Middlesex, &c. I 

THE WALPOLE FAMILY. 

Sir Robert Walpole 1st Earl of Orford (Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer), Horatio Lord Walpole of Wolterton (Ambassador to the 
Courts of France and the Hague), Robert 2nd Earl of Orford, Sir 
Edward Walpole, K.B. (Chief Secretary for Ireland), Frederick Kep- 
pel (Bishop of Exeter), James 2nd Earl of Waldegrave (Goyemor 
and Privy Purse to George IIL), George 3rd Earl of Orford (Lord 
of the Bedchamber), Lionel Earl of Dysart, George Earl of Chol- 
mondeley (Privy Seal), Charles Viscount Townshend (Secretary of 
State), Francis Marquis of Hertford (Lord-lieutenant of Ireland), 
Field-Marshal Henry Conway (Secretary of State), Laura, Maria, and 
Charlotte Walpole. 

EMINENT POLITICAL CHARACTERS. 

Pulteney Earl of Bath, St. John Lord Bolingbroke, Harley Earl of 
Oxford, Duke of Marlborough, Earl of Sunderland, the Duke of 
TS'ewcastle, Henry Pelham, Earl of Chesterfield, William Pitt Earl of 
Chatham, Bubb Doddington, Sir Wiliam W3mdham, John, the great 
Duke of Argyle, Lord Chancellor Hardwicke, Earl of Granville, Lord 
liorth, Cardmal Fleury, Sir Horace Mann, George Selwyn, the Duke 
of Bedford, Earl of Sandwich, Fox Lord Holland, Lord Bute, &c. 

EMINENT LITERARY CHARACTERS. 

Pope, Prior, Addison, Gray, Goldsmith, Jacob Bryant, Lady Wortley 
Montagu, Dean Swifk, Gay, Rev. William Cole, Vertue the Engraver, 
Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, Rev. Joseph Spence, Chatterton, 
Madame de Graffigny, Madame du Deffand, Miss Berry, &c. &c. 
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MB. COLBUBirS N£W PUBUCATIONS. 



S LANDED INTEfiEST. 



In 2 volomes, rojal 8vo, beantifalljr printed in double columns, comprising more matter 
than 30 ordinary volumes, price only 2L 2s., elegantly bound in gut morocco cloth. 

BURKE'S HISTORY OF THE LANDED GEOTRY, 

FOR 1851. 

^ Genealogical Bictionats 

OP THE WHOLE OF THE UNTITLED ARISTOCRACY OF 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND : 

And comprising Particulars of 100,000 Individuals connected with them. 

COBBECTED TO THE PBESENT TDfE. 

A COMPANION TO Alili THE PfiERAGES. 



The Landed Gentry of England are so closely connected with the stirring records of its 
eventful histoxy, that some acquaintance with them is a matter of necessity with the legis- 
lator, the lawyer, the historical student, the speculator in politics, and the curious in topo- 
graphical and antiquarian lore ; and even the vexy sjnrit of ordinary curiosity will prompt 
to a desire to trace the origin and progress of those families whose influence pervades the 
towns and villages of onr hmd. This work furnishes such a mass of authentic information 
in regard to all the principal families in the kingdom as has never before been attempted to 
be brought together. It relates to the untitied families of rank, as the " Peerage and 
Baronetage** does to the titled, and forms, in fact, a peerage of the untitled aristocracy. 
It embraces the whole of the landed interest, and is indispensable to the libraiy of every 
gentieman. The great cost attending the production of this National Work, the first of 
its Mnd, induces the publisher to hope that the heads of all families recorded in its pages 
win supply themselves with copies. 



" A work of this kind is of a national value. Its utility is not merely temporary, but it 
will exist and be acknowledged as long as the families whose names and ^nealogies are 
recorded in it continue to form an integral portion of the English constitution. As a 
correct record of descent, no family should be without it. The untitled aristocracy have in 
this great work as perfect a dictionary of their genealo^cal history, famOy connexions, and 
heraOic rights, as the peerage and baronetage. It will be an enduring and trustworthy 
record.*'— Jforwiw^ Post 

" A work in which every gentleman will find a domestic interest, as it contiuns the 
dullest account of everv known familv m the United Kingdom. It is a dictionary of all 
names, families, and their origin, — of every man*s neighbour and friend, if not of his own 
relatives and immediate connexions. It cannot fail to be of the greatest utOity to pndFes- 
sional men in their researches respecting the members of different families, heii's to pro- 
perty, &c. Indeed it wiU become as necessary as a Directory in every office.**— Be/T^^e^* 
Hnger, 



